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THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE 

By Robert G, Athtern* 



■ 




In early February, ]W7„ the United States Supreme CcurL handed down 
a decision that sent reverberations through a whole section of the Rucky 

Mountains. 15y jii cl^ht tu one i uliis^ uic I . i _: I ■■ nilii ! upheld ih<- n- 

organization plan approved by Federal judge }. Foster Symes of the 
Colorado district and freed the Denver and Rio Grande Western Rait- 
road from a twelve-year period of recei vership bondage and sent it forth 
into tine business world to do battle on its awn. For tJie lim time in 
three quarters of a, century the "baby road," a* it wis known by old 
timers, was completely under home management nod operated, as the 
Dent/ct F<at editorialized, "by uutsu riding Colorado and Utah men m 
Iwst serve the public interest instead of the interests of some other rail- 
road «r Wall street powers." ' 

There was reason fur such hitter satisfaction expressed by tlte newt- 

■ The above u J tcuripaninet allele in. ami (i>ll,ii»^ chrnnciUjjficjIlj . "Hjjln>iil Rerun.' 
sjnee- in the Hin:3ti«," by ifcic uihf aurhnt, j.-uHubcd in UmJt Htftonrnl {t'terlfrfy, Iimt- 
1957. Dr, AlWii " pj-uftisor of luMrny j< the 1'i.iir.fiHv 'if Cidnf-jilrj. EkiirliJcr, Cum 
nJff, iliml auUtaT <>t KVtral ituuhra, ilKJwbnf ll>r/u«nJ J.4r fin'dun |Bf1 WiflrfS* rmfllfM* 
SAtrttun ifW fi* Sfisttmeni of /Ar WW* 

■OwmK*, April 13, IW7. 
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paper. During its ttmptstiicju; history the road had been in and out of 
receivership su frequently that the condtlion seemed to be a lntfU nor- 
mal. The y«r saw it enter a fifth bankruptcy, after having failed 
tti earn (he interest on ita bonds fur five years running. As a weekly 
news magazine put it, few railroads in the country had been the butt 
of more jokes. Employees, teased about their "bankrupt hunk of rusty 
junk" by other railroaders, were reputed tn have used the dubious reply, 
"Hell man, we kill more people every year than you carry." * Patrons 
of the road today will readily admit, in rueful reminiscence, that the line 
was inefficient, badly managed and justifiably a subject of local derision. 
By 1 'H7th.it feeling had disappeared. 

One of the principal reasons was a rough-hew n, salty wefterner 
by the name of Wilson McCarthy. This quiet, graying man from Uuh 
jjol inish railroading by the back door* In 1934 he was made president 
of the Denver and Salt Lake Railway, but. js the press put it, this 
tobacco-chewing attorney and financier "scarcely had lime In £cl rhe 
ranee nm his l>. & S, 1„ spitmn when, ,m 51. lie was appointed operating 
trustee of the Rio Grande." 3 Then, atong with a pair of equally flinty 
eyed, crusty Cnlaradoans, McCarthy went on a rebuilding spree that 
made national railroad news. One of the men, Henry Swan, was a co- 
trustee. The nthcr, J, Foster Symcs. was associated only in his capacity 
as a federal judge in Denver, before whose court cimc various requests 
of the trustees, but his, opinion* left no doubt that he passionate Iv 
interested in the road's recovery , 

As a sort nf "line-backer." stood yet another supporter in the person 
of John Evans. This mild, sensiiive banker, a grandson of one of Colo 
rados earliest railroad pbneers, time and time again showed that when 
the chips were down he could be as tough in his own t|uiet way as the 
more outspoken one-time cowboy, Wilson McCarthy. It was to John 
Evans that the trustees frequently lUrnccs for financial help, and there is 
no record to show that he ever failed rhem. To those Colorado im who 
knew the stnry of ihc Rio Grande's recovery, it seemed entirely ap- 
propriate that in the spring of 1W7 John Evans should become chairman 
of the board of directors of the reorganized railroad- 

Members of the new board sat down together for the firit lime on 
the morning of April 11 — known ;ls "Independence Day" on the R!m 
Grande — and commenced to lay plans for ihc future uf their organ iza- 
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ticrn. Among the members were eleven residents of Colorado and four 
from Utah. Thai ihe directory was of a decidedly western u imposition 
was no accident All through the period of trusteeship Judge Symcs had 
insisted thai only when die management was dominoed by local, inde^ 
fHCLjdetsi men. could there be any assurance uf avoiding the entangle- 
ments that had so long plagued ihc railroad, [t was at once clear that 
this was to he die theme of the new regime. On the morning after the 
board's lirji meeting there appeared in the Oct tret Newt uf Suit Like 
City an advertiscmenr announcing "The New Rio Grande. 11 which 
underscored the idea that it was a "Went™ Railroad Operated by 
Western Men," "They arc your friends and neighbors, with intimate 
and sympathetic understanding of yuur problems." 1 

This was a condition long desired and long delayed. General Wil- 
liam Jackson Palmer, the road'* <ariginalnr. years befote had tuld die 
people of Colorado Springs that his was a policy of "local independence 
and neutrality between the conflicting east and west lines." a Since 
almost seventy years elapsed before it came iu pass, ii was undensu rid- 
able that the management should speak of it with pride. In the release 
from both trusteeship and ouuide control the Rio Grande enjoyed a 
double emancipation. 

During the post-war years the Rio Grande's course proceeded with- 
out change tir interruption under the Eeadcrship of Wilson MrtLirthy. 
who was elected president in W7 at the first meeting of the board of 
directors, This was to mean that between hi* time as operating trustee 
and president, the Utah Irishman would guide the road's destiny for a 
period of over twenty years. As the reorganized road's new head, Mc- 
Carthy was faced not only by the problem of keeping hii company inde- 
pendent, but of piloting it through the traditionally troubled financial 
waters that might be encountered in the national transition frr<m war 
to peace. The railroad had been, as a Utah paper put it, in judicial 
custody for a down year*, "reporting at, intervals like a parolee," hut 
now it was free* Wiih that freedom came grave responsibilities rti.it 
had to be met without the parental protection of the courts. 

MeCanhy was perfectly aware of the economic facts of life. He 
knew that he and his associates had poured nut money for the rood's 
physical rehabilitation in a manner that rivaled the heyday of New Deal 

' Drunt fittt-i (Soli LjkrCih-J. April 12. 1 9-17, 
' Wrr^r Gmttot (GJciMcIn S^nnp). Ju6c H. 1*79, 
" Sdl iMc TWW (Salt Ijkt City), Ajwil IS, IM7. 
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spending, and that unless national conditions remained favorable his 
own brand of pump-priming would result in failure. But McCarthy 
was in no position to stop now, or even to slow his pace. This was a 
hlue chip game, and he had to play it out at the risk of tasing everything 
he had ventured. 

During VW freight revenues continued to climb, but passenger 
receipts fell off. Baling his hopes on a record peacetime year for net 
ton miles in McCarthy sought further ia improve the road with 
the hope of regaining the lost passenger traffic, One of bis first duties 
as president was to request of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority to issue over a million and a half dollars in equipment trust 
certificates* He wanted to continue the expansion program, particularly 
with regard to passenger equipment. He knew thai wartime passenger 
traffic had been extremely high and unquestionably artificial. Normal 
t. mdiLLi ml:, w.iuld 11 km 1 1 .1 probable drop ,sh well :ts srurp u .rnprtu r>n, 
.ukL he w.mted. to put the road in a favorable position (o compete. That 
he foresaw difficulties in this respect is reflected in his attempt, during 
the war, to get ICC permission to offer air service when price came, a 
request that was denied. His fears were realised in I°47 when the com- 
pany fti\ :C<I :hi iiRi.riii. drop ..I n:i.u •}.i.m ton: n 1 1 1 1 1 ■ . i l doll.ir*. .unl 

a decline of over fifty-seven per cent in passenger revenues. 

McCarthy was determined to find means of reversing this trend 
and in bis search he turned to neighboring railroads. For years the Rio 
Grande had harbored an ambition to serve as an independent line in 
transcontinental service. Jn April of 1947, Just as the mad w.ls emerging 
from trusteeship, the former Utah attorney announced, a plan for im- 
proved *emce Soon, he said, the public would see a modern stream- 
liner running between Chicago and San Francisco by way of the Rio 
Grande system. His road was ready to assume its part in the project. 
Millions of dollars had been poured into track and grade irnprovemf nts- 
Now it onuld come forth as a contributing pariner in the hrgcr venture 
whh no apologies for inferior equipment. The new train, which became 
known as the "California Zephyr.' was purchased jointly by the Bur- 
ling t<">n, the Kin tirande, .Hid ihc WcSlcfi) Pacific, This Stainless Steel, 
dicsel-powcrcd unit would give the three lines an opportunity to com- 
pete with other roads serving ihc i runs Mississippi West, And it 
further would dMm.Uiw to the residents of the Rocky Mountains ib.u 
the Kin Grande was truly a vital transportation bridge for a number of 
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major raids* Already the mountain line had connections wah the Mis- 
solui Pacific and Santa Ft at Puehju; the Rock Wand .it Colorado 
Spring! ami Denver; the Union Picifk, ihe Turlington, and Colorado 
and Southern at Denver; the Western Pacific and Union Rpctfte al Salt 
Lake City; and the Southern Pacific at Ogdcrt, 

By surly \9A# the Rio Grande's pos-t-war financial picture be^in to 
Lie revealed. While passenger traffic /ell sharply for ihe second straight 
year, freight receipts were up nearly twenty per cent. Another hopeful 
sign was the fjci that in November, 1947, the road declared a five dollar 
dividend un preferred stock. This was of almost historic importance 
siticc it hmke a thirty-six year drouth hi far a; stockholders were con- 
cerned.'" Further encouraged by freight income growth, road officials 
prepared for improvement during the coming ycjr. By June, McCarthy 
depressed cautious sal isfaciion. frying dial while passenger traffic enuld 
not rival the war year* when troop movements were very heavy, 
summer i ravel was higher than usual. A slight advance in freight rates 
also helped, but in his view the increase was too little." 

Unquestionably the saving feat Lire was the changed nature of the 
railroad's freight traffic picture. A survey showed th,i.l in 194d there 
were I, IB traffic producing industries alflivg the line, 246 of which had 
appeared since 1941. Most important of the newcomers was the Geneva 
Stcc] plant in Utah built during the war by the government at a cost of 
5191.000,000 and purchased in 194c by United States Steel for about a 
quarter of that amount. By 1949 close to twenty million dollar* had 
item put into the War plant to Convert it tn peacetime production, giv- 
ing the Mountain West an industry that put new life into the employ - 
mcni and transportation picture. During the first post-war decade the 
steel output grew steadily at Geneva. By 1954 there were approximately 
seven thousand pejaofU employed by what was now known as the 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Division in Utah. The annual payroll exceeded 
thirty million dollars and ihe rases p.iid Co four Utah counties :tp- 
prnached the two million mark, 15 

* Dcirriri iVrH'j, April 2-1. fv-t7, Ac die fim Band mtttiiifl, Apol II, Chu 

r.k'ini rr|»r(fd rhjt cuiitrjrli had bccfl In (r> lIie Build Ma nufj* run ib|f Ciimjun} Mr ihr 
trtnitfutMun <A fihtcn ifliled poftentrr trait ran at a «*t of CQ4IJ.CHKK M«nutm M ih< 
Annul Meeting t*f urc Roanl nl Difnauo of ttw Denver tm\ Ri'> Gu\x]r Wntctit Rji3- 

In the after at the ffcildrOI. D tt ROW, [>rltT£r, tola radii. 
■ AW Yar^ TiMtt, October JB. 1M7, p, J5-, Drartr Po,f, Oi t.*cr 27, 19-17. 
11 brum Nttet. lime 2ft, I'M?. 

" Arthur fauro. "Vuh't Kiy Bah}.' Saturday Ercaing Pan. May II, IWf; Salt t^r 
Tntwitr. kriujry 3, W>. November (,1*51. fsnuary 1*54; Prru Rdnir b> United 
Slate. Sttel. MMWM» 28. 1955. in Utah KiHorfc.1 Smtly Litan. 
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At early as l<H7 the Rio Grande realized an additional (cur millions 
in revenue from Geneva Steel, a plant that drew other industries to 
it like a magnet. There also appca red industries like the Chicago Bridge 
plant, a million dollar Thermoid Corporation factory, and Two large 
gypsum and plasrir plants, Welcome, too, was K.rnti<rcotl Copper's new 
sLKiccn-million-dollar electrolytic refinery that turned out a product 
virtually free from impurities. All these additions meant a tremendous 
revenue boost to transportation companies in the Salt Lake City 
region. 11 

The war's end also brought significant industrial additions to the 
eastern end of the Rio Grande system. The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation, 4 brain-child of General Palmer, had grown steadily since 
1372; yet as late as 1957 it was still a single plant operation at Colorado's 
"Pittsburgh of the West" — Pueblo, Then came a period of consolida- 
tion and growth that saw the acquisition of the California Wire Cloth 
Corporation, with two plants in California, and in 1*545 ot the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation, with plants in Palmer, Clinton, and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and Buffalo, New York, Shortly there Followed 
the inclusion in the company of other plants in Pennsylvania, New 
fcrscy, and Delaware, In 1953 it opened a thirty-mill ion-dollar scam- 
Len tube mill in Cotor.ido, the first oE its kind west of the Mississippi.' 4 
Thus, during the era of McCarthy, the Rio Grande wjs to witness the 
growth and development of two major steel industries ideally located 
ar either end of the railroad. Few executives could have asked for any- 
thing more. 

Added to the industrial traffic was a growing demand for senrice 
from agriculture. During iht twenties the road got very little fruit busi- 
ness but by the end of World War II it was loading twenty-five hun- 
dred cars of peaches in two weeks' time during harvest. While principal 
freight was still coal and other substratum products (nearly nine million 
tons annually), agricultural and livestock products, accounted for nearly 
two million tons yearly,'* 

But M..t irthy was not content to watch only the growth o£ his 
freight business. Falling passenger receipts disturbed him, and he was 
resolved to make every human effort to rectify the situation. Patiently 

"aa^es'j. |wnt 21, 1'Hjt, p. JS; Krmttr, |u<* 25, l<H8, p. 22. 

"■Dtnrer fW, October 26, 1 95 J; letter Iroin A. M. Ridillr, orcoiivr miMim to tins 

i«r«.irf« ..• t:. v. t . 1.. juiImt, ScvicniWi I 

^ssiSiK^ ***** ot * w * 
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he waited for the inauguration of the proponed joint trooscoiit mental 
service lo he offered by the Rio Grande, Western Pad fit. and hurling- 
1*0- % the spring of W9 the partners formally unveiled their challenge 
to all other western roads. On March Y). at Sari Francisco, the "Cali- 
fornia Zephyr" was christened with ail the fanfare surruu tiding the 
initiation of a modern venture, Movie star Eleanor Parker, wielding a 
bottle of California champagne, performer! the christening rites before 
a group of business and civic leaders th.lt included the president of the 
Western Pacific, the mayor of San Francisco, and the state's lieutenant 
governor. Lady passengers on the first eastbound run were presented 
with corsages of Hawaiian orehidsv |n 

The co-operating reads cart trunk the Riet Grande ami Genera] 
Motors for contributing an idea that helped to make the California 
Zephyr famous — an idea that was widely copied by competing lines. 
In 1944, Cyrus R. Qsboni, a General Motors vice president (then head 
of the electromotive division), was riding the cab of a Rio Grande diesel 
freight locomotive through G leu wood Canyon in die heart of the 
R<N.'[;ics. He was so impressed by what he saw through the engine's 
broad windshields that he remarked to the engineer,. "A lot nl people 
wtjuld. pay $500 for this- fireman's s*at from Chicago to San Francisco 
if they knew what they could sec from it Why wouldn't it he possi- 
ble to build some sort of glass cohered rr*im in the rrxif uf a car SO 
passengers could get this kind of a view?" Liter that week al the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City. Oshurn sketched thr first drafts of an upper 
deck observatory for passenger cars. Later, after World W,ir II, General 
Motors engineers used the design to perfect the "Train of Tomotrow/' 
featuring what was to become known as the "Vista Dome: Tn 1950 the 
Rio Grande and General Motors recognized the achievement, by erect- 
ing a 'monument to an idea" near Gknwood Spring*. Beside the road- 
bed stands a nine-foot-long, five hundred-pound stainless steel replies 
Vista Dome car, welded to twin steel rails mounted on a twelve-foot 
arch uf native stone. IT 

To what extent, the new train should receive credit for boosting Rich 
Grande passenger income is hard trj ft*, [n 1943 the railroad showc-d 
an additional five per cent decline in passenger travel, but in 1949 when 
the new train was in service, the loss was recovered- That year, in which 
ik' Zephyr op^r.iLcd dunn.L' only the last eight months, nearly one 

"* Keilnvty .4gr, M«ih 26, |<H», pp. 

"Sill U{f Tnh'itr, Qtiohef 1, 1*55: Annual tkpu-l of lie Dturr and &a Grande 
IVnlrrn KmiioxJ Ctrfffi^. 1 947. 




A "Monument ro ;in Idea." the Vista-Dome California Zephyr, wai erected 
en (ilenwwd Canyon of ittE Colorado River Cyrus R, Qjbuni who first 
rortceived the idea it m the left and the lale Wilion McCarthy is oft the right. 
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hundred and twenty thousand passengers traveled on the streamliner, 
as compared to about seventy five thousand a year before on the train 
it replaced. Two other factors altered the normaj pattern of the Ri« 
Grande passenger trawl during W9. A strike on the Missouri Pacific 
during September sod October reduced expected Rio Grande passenger 
revenues by an estimated 850.000, but events un n neither road more than 
made up for the lots. During February the Union Pacific was blockaded 
by snow in Wyoming, and. as McCarthy Iota reputed, this "con- 
tributed substantially io our pasiecpger. mail, and express revenues." 
The amount was in excess of $200,000." 

Rio Grande employees were more than delighted Lit the chance to 
perform this service. Aside from the welcome revenue it helped ti> com- 
bai the notion that ihe mountain r.idroad w.is subject to abnormal stop- 
page due to slides and heavy snows. A. E. Stoddard, then vice president 
of the Union Pacific, acknowledged the favor in a letter u> McCarthy, 
at the end of February. "1 want you to know of my full appreciation of 
the wonderful eo-operatinn nf yopjr railroad in de-touring our trains be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake during our recent snow blockage in 
Winmiug," be in- ri iic, "[pi ,iddi[iniL pn ihe fine spirit of helpfulness, the 
service rendered was excellent. We had a tough situation to combat, 
but favorable weather during the past week has enabled us to get pretty 

well cleaned tip and we are operating n i.illy. With best wishes and 

assuring you of my earnest desire to reciprocate should an occasion 
arise, I am. Sincerely yours, ♦ , " 

McCarthy cuuld point to a slight upturn in passenger traffic in 1949, 
hut he was ohlii?cd to report to the stockholders that freight receipts 
had fallen by nearly five per cent. This was much mare significant, 
because most of the road's income was from freight. One answer to the 
problem was to capture mtnc ot the traffic outside its o«n empire, and 
it was toward the realm of the Union Pacific that ihe Rio Grapidc now 
Cast its eyes, 

Several years earlier McCarthy had revealed v> his inn a dcun- 
to gain a share of the Pacific Northwest traffic. When he talked of this 
with some of his staff members the tenor of their replies was pessimisde. 
f)nnhl was expressed that the Rio Grande coutd guarantee any improve- 
ment over Union Pacific service. It was a big step," But the president 

"M^.. 19+9. 

"A. E. Si.tltUfil i- W 4 k,Mi Mi iljnln , Ffbrimy 26, W). friiuin McCurh? Snap 
floolti, Vol, III, LVnvcr und Rift Crindr Wnim Art.EriKr, 

" Tnteniew wilh Bcnim MtCwthy. AupHt 7, l«6, at 5*1* UJw City. 
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was determined to go ahead. Since the opening of the Dotsero Cutoff 
in J934, which shortened the Rio Grande's distance between Denver 
.and Salt Like City by 175 miles, and as a result of the many other im- 
provements made, he was convinced chat his road could match anything 
its rival in the north had to titter. In effect, the Union Pacific officials 
had admitted th.it in the Case of diverting iheir Lr.ifik during the 
Wyoming snow blockade, the Rio Grande could move freight and 
passengers across the mountains with dispatch and efficiency. Con- 
vinced he had a case* McCarthy proceeded. 

On August 1, 1949,. the road filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for non -discriminatory and competitive 
joint through rates on traffic going to and coming from northern Utah. 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. With that mow; the fight 
in open the "Ogdcn Gateway" was inaugurated as little Rio Grande 
"David" prepared to take on Union Pacific "Goliath." It wis lo be a 
long and violent legal battle, the result of which was satisfactory lo 
neither contestant, 

Ever since the Golden Spike ceremonies, back in 1S69. the Onion 
Pacific had controlled the Ogdcn outlet into the Pacific Northwest. 
During the ensuing yean die little narrow gauge Rio Gr.trtde, which 
wound through tortuous mountain passes over a long and ck pensive 
route, offered no problem to the Union Pacific. The larger road main- 
tained a working agreement with the Rio Crandc t charging uniform 
ihmugh rales until I WO when the LnuOil Paiifk gained cnntrijl af 
several Oregon lines, After that rime shipi*ers had to pay more if they 
wanted to use the Utah-Colorado route. For example, in 19419 when 
the case was instituted, an Idaho potato grower could ship a carload hy 
way of the Union Pacific to Denver, and on to Dallas hy .mother road, 
for J2&2.00. But if he rlvose tu send his crop to Ogdcn and then to 
Denver hy way of the Rio Grande where another line would take the 
shipment to Texas, the cost, based on local rates all the way, rose to 
SJ71J00. In effect, the Rio Grande was barred from participating in 
Nurr Invest traffic. 1 ' 

HciMlljW were held in \Wt. ^ and \ r 6l, at whkh both sides 

argued the case, pro and con. The Union Pacific people clung to the 
argument that there were no valid reason* why they should art ai a 
"big brother 1 " to the Rio Gfaode, that such a diversion was unnecessary, 
and, above all, it would coil them fifty million dollars a year. Rio 



"fhmmtl Aug™ is, iw, p. to, mtitii w™*, futo i tu io, ms, p, jo. 
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Cranio attorney insisted that the move was in ihe puhlk interest, and 
Unit the Union Pacific's closure of Northwest traffic was monopolistic. 
In 1952, because of the appointment of some new members to the com- 
mission who were nut familiar with the history of the case, a whole re 
argument was ordered. The upshot uf this development was ;i decissun, 
on January 25, 1953 , that the Union Pacific must set up joint through 
freight rates an s group oi selected commodities moving through the 
Ogden Gateway." Rales applied only to livestock, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, dried beans, frozen poultry, frozen foods, butter and eggs 
moving from the Pacific Northwest, and on granite and marble monu- 
ments: shipped westward from Vrrmum and Georgia. 

The door was opened only a crack, and some of the commissioners 
said so, in a dissent to the ruling." Wilson McCarthy knew it was no 
unqualified victory fur his road, but he showed no bitterness, "At least 
we now hnvr access to those Idaho potatoes;," he said, and added that it 
was a final hi ihr door, which was "no small [xjiaioes," He guessed thai 
fully iixty thousand carloads of potatoes had moved out of Idnhn over 
Union Pacific rails during ihc preceding year. ' 

That the Denver and Rio Grande was not satisfied with a partial 
victory was revealed in October of 1953 when it asked the federal courts 
to sec aside the commission's January ruling. Its attorneys, in a far less 
genial mood than tile president* charged the ICC order as being "un- 
lawful, arbitrary and capricious." and said it violated the "spirit if not 
the letter of the federal law,' 1 The commission, they said, had ignored 
the recommendations of its chief examiners in granting the Kic Grande 
joint rates on only ten classes of commodities moving through the Gate- 
way. The result was a continued "closed door" or "restricted territory" 
that denied farmers in eastern Colorado. Nebraska, Kansas, western 
Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakota* from enjoying die joint rates they 
deserved." 

In ihe fall of 1954 the Rio Grande received a sharp blow of dis- 
appointment when the ruling of a federal court in Omaha reversed the 
ICCi holding that the commission was wnhoul power to often tht { iale- 
way as widely as it had. Ilic court dented thai the commissLiui uiuLd 

"Par d«tiJ* ai ih* ifjtuincim we Stiff Mr Trihvr, Owwflber ii, 15. I«IJ; lb* 

* JV« York Ttmr,. |aitiuf) 27. p. J4. 

■-' Mi Litre Tut***. |a BU *ry li. I«3. 

*D,*r fl md Tilt&m (Salt Lake Ci0)> October 22, I9SJ. 
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enforce joint rates upon shipments Uvu did nut require stoppage or 
transit privileges at points on the Rio Grande," Back to court went the 
Denver and Kin Grande,, kuudly demanding what it regarded as ill right 
ro enter Union Pacific tcFrimry. A special Lhrec judge court at Denver, 
in January. 1955, ordered the whole case reopened with the statement 
that "the very thing the Rio Grande seeks is not compelclive advantage, 
hue the establish mem of just and reasonable through rates arid the 
removal of unjust discrimination which will result in pecuniary' profit 
la the Rio Grande and the deprivation of which would prevent the 
Rio Grande from enjoying increased traffic and increased earnings." 
Wilson McCarthy applauded the decision with the remark that it "can- 
I ii ins our he lid that shippers should have freedom of choke in selecting 
routes, I am delighted with the decision and we will bend every effort 
(o render the type of service which will attract stibsLinLial business to 
the Rio Grande." 17 

A Supreme CiiUrt decision in June, 1^56, upheld the earlier [CX 
"Foot in the rfonr" ruling, leaving the participants neither completely 
happy nor completely unhappy. It was a matter of regret in Denver 
circles that Wilson McCinhy did not live to see ihe outcome of the 
legal b:Uf |c alumf wlucli he was sn intense- He passed away in February, 
only a few months before the Supreme Court decision. 

Meanwhile, as the Rio Grande sought means to expand its traffic 
frum outside origins, a general huusedeaning from within took place. 
During McCarthy's tenure of almost a decade the process of pruning 
dead branches from the main trunk went forward in the interest of 
efficiency. For example* in 1947 the road asked the abandonment of a 
portion of the Sanpete Valley Branch in Utah, a piece of track nearly 
twenty-four miles tang- The reason.* were typical «f those advanced in 
the case of other abandonments: a once profitable Lrafrk in agricultural 
products and livestock in certain areas no longer existed- Costs of opera- 
lir>n were falling far behind revenue." Ahout the same time the road 
requested of the ICC permission to discontinue passenger traffic on 
ilic Marysvale Branch, also in Utah. Again receipts showed a steady 
decline, and, in this case, the Post Office had failed to renew a special 
mail contract. There were vociferous objections. Merman J. Holt, 

p Railway <i&t, NurnnUei 1, Vfi*. p. 12. 
a Salt Sjr^r Tribune, loniury H, 195?. 

3 Minum i<i the Rffiubr Monthly Mcritngi nj iW Bcir<! nf [*>i.ri\;iwi at ihe ttaurr 
.iii.S hi" CJfaflJc Wonrrn Rnlfjjil r>mj>ini', Drfrmbcr 22, I1H7. In atat vi Ihe proi- 
•Jtni. D «, Rf!W. I>n«r. CkJdtidfl. 
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mayor of Richfield, compl aincd, "We of die community provide the 
tympany freight income, . . . We do not think the railroad should be 
permitted to deny us (his vital service while maining Liic ircjin of the 
bushes.*, Our convenience is their mar a I obligation," *" In both cases, 
permission to suspend service was granted, 

Colorado jwtKim erf the Rio Grande also underwent surgery, In 
a twenty sis mile stretch of narrow gauge track running from near 
Sapinero to Cedar Creek, built in lftS2 ;is a p.irt of the main line, was 
abandoned A sharp fuur-per-cenl grade, expensive to operate, and over 
which a declining sheep hauling business was fast fading, pointed only 
to an economic dead end, 21 * Then came a request 10 cud passenger 
servu-e ..Li i n.ii i. ;. : .iiL.:v hflvvci-ii Vhninsa and DurangO, Th. 
suspension came in January, l9il. amidst lotjft complaints f™m the 
"fanciers of quaint railroads" who hated to sec that picturesque remnant 
of fjld-tirilc rjilrruchnj,; did/' 

Narrow gauge addicts s.lw their domain diminished by almost I5l> 
additional miles during the next two years. The Rio Grande asked per- 
mission tu take up its tracks from Ptmcha function (near Saiida) to 
Gunratoii and Sapinero as well as the Crested Butte and Baldwin 
branches. The drawn i.unt after ihc Colorado Kutl and Iron Cnrsv 
pstny revealed its intention to dismantle the big coal mine at Crested 
Butte. McOrrhy explained that all his road had received frum the 
condemned portion of track for the past few year* wjs a steadily 
mounting deficit. The Crested Butte operations of the C. F,and I. con- 
tributed two-thirds of what traffic there was; without that freight, tlic 
question of continuing service was settled in the negative. 

"Passing of this hrings a feeling of sadness since it removes the Ian 
remaining segment of the original narrow gauge between Denver and 
Salt Lake City via Marshall Pass," wrote the president, The line was 
opened for business in 1981 and wys perhaps the must glamorous rail- 
road ever built In the West. When it crossed Marshall Pass, nc.nly 
cJeven thousand feet above sea level, it had iht- distinction of making the 
highest railroad crossing in North America, But now it was no longer 
a pott of the mam line and it had carried no passengers since WU. 
From 1950 to 1952 inclusa'vc, this Section of road cost the Rio Grande 
over a half million dollars in losses. During the first five months of 
1953, just before closure, only four trains carrying revenue freight went 

m S4it !Mf 7W*«im, Mjrvh 2, 1 9-i?. 
'Dtitw M M»y 27, ll?4B. 

" lift. May 22, 1950. pp. K-Ht Nrm V«* Timti. March -I. 1*51, p- 23. 
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over the pasi to Gynnison and buck." As that year ended, the railroad 
made one more amputation. ft asked for a discontinuance of passenger 
service between Salt L-ike Cily and Qgden on the grnumJ that this 
branch was losing between seventy and eighty thousand dollars J year," 
But, as McCarthy pointed out, sentiment had 10 be sacrificed for eco- 
nomic realities. By the close of 1954, he could report thai during the year 
in'. 1 1 m<I had received about SSSOjOOO lk mi Urdu? toi the valued non 
depreciable property retired/* 

A study of these withered limbs wnidd reveal the great changes 
effected in the econumy of Utah and Cotarado, particularly the latter, 
during ihe early years of the twentieth century. The diminished pre 
dous me i.ils industry, upon which so much of Genera,! Palmer's build- 
ing was predicated, had lost much of its original importance; and if the 
Rio Grande were to live, it must look in new directions. 

That it was doing so was shown almost coincidental ly with the 
completion of the abandonment program. Late in 1*954 the Grand I unc- 
tion Deity Scntiitti published a rumor that a uranium powered kjcumo- 
tive was under construction in the railroad's Denver shops. "The entire 
project, being done under Army and Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tract, is locked up in a secrecy tighter than Ft, Knnx," said ihc siory. 
McCarthy denied the reports, saying that Kay Mc Brian, chief of the 
road's research department, had been working on the possibility of 
Utilizing atuinK energy in i mining dicsel electric locomotives, but 10 
(Lie :im „u-.i, firuiL-i:! had been I aunt h-iil. Ki:i:n;ri (he hard and this 
one was no exception. Salt Lake City and Crand Junction papers per- 
sisted, telling Lheir readers that there were reports of secret runs being 
made on the main line." 

The Rio Grande made no effort id conceal the fact that it was 
experimenting with atomic energy, but quite correctly it denied that the 
progress was as great as reported. Jn early 1955 the Atomic Energy 
Commission granted to the Kin Grande and the Baldwin-Lima-Hami!- 
ton Corporation permission la make a ioinl study of JTomie-pcuvered 
railroad locomotives. A "first ' was claimed in that this wb* the initial 
industry-sponsored and -financed research project commenced in this 
particular field- Hy the fall of 1957 the work was still in progress with 
no announced results. At that time the rail mad applied to the Atomic 

M-r Ttitornt. August 36, Nt» Ver* 7W,. Ociobtf 4, 1751, p. J. 

" W# Ui,r Tritanr, October 2, December II, 1 9SJ. 
■ WW.. Dectnihef 20, 195*, 

" JM„ Dttrmbtr H T qamins il* Okl, fori*}. 




An "jltimk iwilcli lamp," Capable of continuqiu* effMlive operation up to 12 
yean, wa* developed by tcwarchrrc of ihe Denver and K\o Grande Wf «cm, 

lrr.iJi.iEion oi fuck with gamma, boa, ami alpha rays u done a* pin 
at j continuing nod? to drv^bp more efficient and yet tew idsily fuel*. 
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Energy Commission for permission to tent atomic switch lamps de- 
veloped jointly with the US. Radium Corporation of Morristown. New 

|cr*ey. " iind u«: <: pom wj* vrt hopeful ■ ■ I j>eJ tech rig at ;ui early diitc 

an atomic-powered generator. But j$ of tins writing it has nor yet 
bulled a dollar's worth of commercial cargo Using the fuel of the future, 

Meanwhile, i he Rio Grande has shown no Tendency to feed off the 
progress already made. During McCarthy's presidency every effort was 
made to maintain the research program inaugurated early in the period 
of trusteeship. At its Bum ham Shops laboratory, established in Wtf>, 
the railrtj-id exjicnincriied coniuinly wj[.h tneihuds of saving and pro- 
longing the life of expensive diesel-electric locomotives. And as the 
lahoratnry came forth with each new i humph, us value and unique 
character were repeatedly underscored. not. only to tbc public, but to the 
road's employees. 

As early as 1938 die Riu Grande claimed a "Erst" in scientific 
advance when it developed a method of measuring stresses in steel rails 
hy photoclastic analysis. The result was lighter yet more reliable rails, 
and a saving of between eleven and fifteen hundred dollars per track 
mile. Hard on the heels of this discovery came spectmgraphic analysis 
..l luhrA.mnt: «..'k li 1 . . h^u.-o .i| 'b i-n^ burning nurm. whose tight is 
projected (hrough a prism that disperses it into spectrum lines, the pres- 
ence or absence of metallic substances in nils can be determine!. Rvcn 
better, the identity of the mineral content leaves a clue to potential 
trouble. For example, an unusually high showing of silver indicates 
wrist pin wear within the engine, for these parts are plated with thai 
metal. Detective work of this kind has saved. the railroad millions in 
break-downs, lost time F and the destruction of valuable equipment. 

In 1952 the Rio Grande came forth w ith yet another "first" in rail- 
rttfcRnfj, Co-operating with the Union Oil Company of California, the 
road applied the electron microscope to a study of fuel oil and gasoline, 
Through its power m magnify six thousand times, impurities, ihat might 
Otherwise escape attention ran he detected and eliminated by the addi- 
tion of proper disperaants. Thus, fuels of the lower price range are pre- 
pared for locomotives with the resultant saving of almost four hundred 
thousand dollars a year. Officials of the road estimate that already this 
process alont h;** saved over two million dollars. 

The advent nf the aOmiLL cu suggested to moil people the idea 
of new means of propulsion, hut while that project was under study the 



" Dmrer Pnif, Scrneintar I*. I^S*. 
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Rio Grande found other avenues of scientific approach- In 1^4 ji suc- 
cessfully experimented with cheaper high-SLdphur-ccintciU diescl fuels 
which were heretofore impractical for rauwmical operation. By using 
radioactive sulphur and chemical dispersants, the sulphur was reduced 
to burniibk particles, measurable in size because of their radioactivity, 
thereby creating a yardstick for £uel treatment and enabling fuels of die 
lower pi llc ratine to be ueau?d and utilized. 

During the preceding yeiir T while working with the Standard Oil 
Company of California, a highly accurate, atomic means of re venting 
engine wear secrets which could not be discovered by any other means 
wat developed. By using a radioactivatcd wrist pin and Geiger counter 
measuring devices, the actual wear of the wrist pin was determined by 
measuring the radioactivity o( the lubricating oil which contained worn 
particles from tire wrisn pin 

Nut content to wait for a fully atnnik-pnwcrcd locomotive, Rio 
Gnmdc scientist^ ill 1^*55, began to study another means of propulsion 
Ljti lieing atomic knowledge. The: laboratory experimented with the 
nuclear bombardment of L'n.il particles, trying to reduce them to ihr 
extent that they might be dispersed into oil. The theory was that &met 
tlie B. T. U. content of a pound of coal is approximately that of a pound 
of fuel oil, lower cost coal might be used* through mixture, to a con- 
siderable price advantage. Even the saving o[ a penny a gallon on fuel 
oil would yield as much as four hundred thousand dollars a year to the 
road. 

The .spirit of inquiry, die presence of intellectual curiosity, the 
desire to know more and do better, and the boldness u> venture forth 
into the unknown have characterised the new lienver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad. The result? Ten years after "independence day" the 
little rebel of the Rockies, happily sitting astride its mountain empire, 
could look about it and survey its transportation domain with satisfac- 
tion. Small, as Class I railroads go. hut compact and stripped "I admin 
i strati vc fat, with the finger-tips of management constantly on its pube> 
the company offers an eloquent rebuttal to the American Industrial 
notion of the "bigger the better."' Unfettered by outside control, the 
"little giant" goes it* own way, never forgetting that, its future is linked 
with that of other lines, but determined not to sit back and wail for 
ilirni in lead ihc Way. 

Heading the mad since the death of Wilson McCarthy is G. B. 
Aydelotu M forty- two a comparative youngster in years, but a twenty- 
one-year veteran of Rio Grande service on all divisions and in most 
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departments of the railroad. Nurtured by the spirit, of independence 
which was prevalent throughout the railroad during two decides of 
progress under McCarthy, and schooled l*y (dicing up to the always- 
present problems of management, Aydetoit appeared ready to take over, 
I lis record thus fat has upheld the McCirihy undinon. 

With an o|ierating ratio fnr l°5fs reduced to what a leading business 
magaidnc called "a spectacular 63.1%,'" the Rio Grande could thank 
]!■, If.nli-is mi rhrsi unwavering elWn ai physical ,uid managerial im 
provemenl. A thoroughgoing knowledge of the needs nf the territory it 
serves was natural in a board headed by John Evan,*, president of die 
First National bank of Denver, and including busmen* leaders of Cob 
r.ido and Utah in its membership. Aggressively pursuing the improve- 
ment program initiated during trusteeship, the board in the decade 
ending January 1, 1957, expended on further improvement |)H,7jj4,103. 
Of this amount, $39>S65^00 was represented by equipment obligations 
issued in partial payment for 25 diesel-electrk road locomotives, 57 
diesel -electric road-switcher locomotives, 43 passenger cars, and 3,903 
freight cars, A total of S2l/W,fH5 of equipment obligations, j rid tiding 
$6749340 assumed by the new company, was piid nff during the period, 
leaving a balance of >M,fj2!,l95 outstanding as of December 31, 1956, 
Principal payments h.ive been made from fundi generated through 
charges to operating expenses representing depreciation on equipment, 
thereby leaving net income intact for the benefit of the owners or stock- 
holders and far making improvements to the property. Funded Debt 
excluding equipment obligations, has been reduced from $77,920,958 to 
foljHnjKW. or a total of lL<S s 904 t I 5& 

An unusually strong cash position has been maintained throughout 
the decade. The financial position nfihe common stock ownership was 
materially strengthened by the complete retirement af 5,^?^,?] in 
preferred stock,, largely through a conversion plan and through the pur- 
chase in the open market for retirement of shares of common stock, 
As of January I. 1917, there were 2,171,330 shares of common slock out- 
standing, representing ihe entire ci]uh\ nwnctship in the property. 
Dividends have been paid continuously since W7, The annual dividend 
of 12.50 in 1956 represented a return of approximately sis per cent on 
average market value of the stock during thai ycar. J " 

Stockholders lunkcd tvith saiiil.iction at the 1'JSfi rep -rt, and noted 



- 1 Forhrs, -Vpirmbcr I, 1957, p. 2i. 
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lh.it the wartime tiiju^tt in operating revenues, of seventy-five millions, 
was surpassed by more than sis million dollars. Em^inafen of earlier 
reports would have shown thai, gross earnings in 1^5 were under 
twenty-fine indiums, a iignre that had mounted to fift y-ci^Jil millions by 
W7, and beyond eighty-nne milliard in 1956, 

Before the war Judge Symes had explained that the high revenue 
figures were "due kj Government and war business both freight and 
pj^senj^rr." More than a decode later when [here was rati war. the ex- 
planation had to be sought not in the national scene where the general 
railroad picture was far from bright, hut within the Rocky Mountain 
Empire itself, and from a once bankru[>t railroad thai put its faith in a 
western people and proved a point, 

I'.,. I; ,n the seventies when the mountain west wai yei i wilderness, 
Ccncral William J, Palmer experienced a vision. He foresaw the day 
when his little narrow gaupe railroad would taji an agricultural and 
mineral empire and emerge strong and independent, The dream was 
itr>T. to ersiTic I me In his day, nor i]i I he day ol his successors who Watched 
the road go through one financial bath of fire after another, hut time, 
circumstance, and a boldness of modern leadership that would have 
made the general proud, forged a result not even a prophet could have 
foretold. The iix thousand men and women who today run the railroad 
considerably outnumber dm entire |Vtpn]ation of Denver when Palmer 
first saw ii. It would he a heart -w.irtnih^ experience for him lo watch 
them skillfully operate a Complex instrument of transportation, the 
eilWiivcncss of which is greater than anything he ever hoped for, and 
to know that at last his "baby road" was a gmwn-up and i tide pn idem 
member of the community. 



tit Provisional State of Dcscrel infhftJed 
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THE EVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT 
I H EARLY UTAH 

By Lelend H. Crecr* 



Rrighaffl Young ltd the fir.it cfirnfuinv ot Mormon l J innccrt anlo the 
Grc.it Salt Lake Valley nn the afternoon of July 24, W7. By January 1. 
IJvl*, Fifteen hundred additional Saints had arrived, and by W>7. twenty 
yean after the initial settlement, the population of Utah Territory bid 
increased to approximately seventy-five thousand. 

1 Y.y.u .r,k. r j i u eyrliejl aLlivilicS (jf :1lc S.Liuta were I hose prumptcd 
hy economic necessity: the planning of crops, establishing a settlement, 
exploring the country, promoting cotnni?-atinn T and the huiiciirfg of a 
fun fen - defense. "Plowing, planting, and irrigating."' BayJ S'clf, "eon- 
diluted the main order of business for days following the arrival ot the 
Saints in the Valley, for the eminently practical religion isti knew that 
the building of home* might well he left until provision had been made 
for a harvest." 1 As a result, during the fall arid usually mild winter of 

* LtUnd H. Crrrr km hem a member at rbt Board of Trurttei of the Utah tMB 
(liibarwral Sociny hikc 11W* and ha* wnnl if firrwstiii untc April. 1957, Fur fifteen 
ytar» he Km been brad of ihr dtr]unroilU ot Jintnrv Jt the Umvmiiy ai Ulsli. Numrjou. 
books and an«rlc-i in tjw b=!di of Dull, Mnirnnn, Wcrtctn hninri luvc comr from 
bij pen. 

1 Andrew Low Nrff, tlt.tary n f Ui*h. tW IMV, LfUnd II. Cf«r. ni. (Sjlt ijfcc 
City. 1*+G>, 95. 
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I847-4K, the ; uw constructed 3,033 rods or nearly twelve miles o£ 

fence, notwithstanding the scarcity of male: i.i s and the handicap of 
procuring them 31 a great disrancc from the mountains. This made an 
enclosure of enure than five thousand acres; and within this area, com- 
monly referred to as the Hig Field, two thousand acres of fall wheat 
were sown, and the remaining three thousand acres were prepared for 
sowing and planting. 

Definite plans for the laying out of Great Salt Lake City, whkh 
became a model for other Mormon towns, materialized within a week 
after the arriv.il in ihc Rasio area. A temple site of ten acres was 
designated on July 2S. a On this same day, it was resolved that the city 
hlocks should include [en acres each, and cich blficfc eight individual 
lots of one and a quarter acres each. The streets were m be eight mds 
wide and to be run at right angles, with twenty feet of each side re- 
served for sidewalks. It was planned also to build but one house on each 
lot, each house to be twenty feet (ten. uhe line and in the center of the 
lot, "so ib:Lt there might be uniformity throughout the ciiy " 3 Af the 
city approached lhe foothills, block*; "I mn . m( J (,n<- kill' .nm in nl 
ten were formed. Beyond the city limits in the farming and pasturing 
districts, "fields of five, ten and twenty acres were laid our* the smallest 
being nearest the city and the others graded according to size beyond." ' 
President Young proclaimed die [and law of ihe new community, to wit, 

ih.iL. "N ic should bti) (ir sell l:ind. 3 very one should his I.i ltd 

measured off to him for city or farming purposes, what he would till. 
He might till it as he pleased, but he should be industrious and take care 
of it." 1 Other edicts followed such as the prohibition of private owner- 
ship of streams, communal ownership of timber, and the careful restric- 
tion of the latter for fuel. And says Roberts: "On these three laws or 
regulations, the prevention of monupoly in land, community ownership 
of water, and of timber, rested the prosperity of the early colonies in 
Utah."* 



'At fini ii wn pLannttl to rciervt lofty xra for ihe Tempi* flhxk. Wiltum CUy 
t in, fuiimut (Suit Lilii Caiy. 1 . mil) at Inly 21, IS47. 

• S« I^Un-i H. Cmr. Utah ,nd :h< Hmm (Senile, in*), S«. 
' tMit.. 5*. 

1 Willnril Wmnlfulf Itiuriul, MS, tniry of July 25, IM7. In rhc nuouxop! O'lltitinn 
irf thu BaiKrnfi Jjbrjfy, Uni»rnii> <«f Califiirnli, Berkeley, CjEifnrnu. MuTufilm capin 
,,f tlic I 'I.i It jiul Mofmun nunuorripu are jttn in ihe Uuh Slate KutiiricaJ Socitty library. 
No one in Uiali al ttir 1irm- h.,il jnv vrunl uric ifi lanH, fur i h-c Imliar hilt W-Jt in.1 
luiui^jinl until 1S«8. 

■Uriaham H. Bfibert*. .1 Comftthtnm-t Hril"^ o) iht CKmth el hs>,i Chrtti oi 
.?■»«, <6 vrik.. Sjfl Ijkc Cirjf, I HO) , m, m 
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At a special conference of ihc church on August 7 t 1847, "it was re- 
sulved that the city, or portion of u t should be ScikcJ Li far cultivation; 
1lt.1t the city slitiujj be called Great Snli Like City; that the creek shutild 
be called City Crock; -md that the Utah Outlet should be called the 
Western Jordan," * Twenty-nine lag cabin* had been built iti the Old 
l-mn ht Au^lsm JS ' 

Ocsjtilr the obstacle* pertliirnl ru the desert area nf the Great Basin 
— such as sodden changes of temperature, uleralu-v scarcity of timber, 
damage from early and late frosty destructive pesrs, lack of. markets, 
transportation difficulties, and the hurden of irrigation costs — the Utah 
colonists made steady progress in the problem of farming the desert 
during the first decade of Utah history. Titles lo land*, of course, were 
not secured until IS6B> when through the CX H, Irish Treaty the Indian 
title was liquidated, From 1850 10 I860, the farming area increased 
from 16..W3 to 77M*> improved acres, and the production of wheat from 
tO7.?02 ttt $&i.W2 bushels,' 1 because of (he uncertainty of crop produc- 
tion over the years, Brig ham Y»ung advocated the policy of building up 
subsistence reserves. 

Much to their surprise, the pioneers found the desert toil of the 
Basin area quite fertile when irrigation could be applied successfully. 
As early jls July 31, jusi one week after his initial arrival with the 
pioneer hand, Stephen Markham reports: "Thirty-five acre* oi hind 
had been broken up and planted in corn, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, 
hems, and garden seeds, About i.wn acres of corn was up two inches 
above the ground, and beans and potatoes were up and looking well," J " 
On the same day, Orson Pratt write*: "Our people arc husily engaged 
in plowing, planting, .mil yp-wmii;. The corn planted lour or five days 
since has come up quickly and looks well. . . . The water is good and 
very cold, and there is an abundance for mill purposes and fur imga 
tion. . . . The grass is rich and plentiful and well filled with rushes, and 
the passes in the mountain* afford an abundance of gumd timber, mostly 
balsam and fir,' 4 " A year later, August % HHti, an epistle signed by the 
church leaders enthusiastically reports: 

• Kk™ «f which hjd Jin rrerfv 

'd-nwi ml I860. 

"OutHol in Nrif, $p.tii.,<*7. 

"Orujn PncL -'fojriMl." Mtti nf litly 11. J«47, in thr Uh** *)->■ Saint f ,W,tf,„W 
5^{L4vcrpoot).XI. I«0. 
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We are a] I agreed that the wheat crop has rjone wonderfully 
w/el! and th;ir ivt can raise more and better wheat to the BCfl 
in this, valley than in any other place any of us ever a«f, , , * 
Vuu now lurn definitely that our wheat harvest ha? f?r ex- 
ceeded our expectations. Green peas have been so plentiful fur 
a lon£ lime that we are becoming tired of ihemf cucumber*, 
squashes, bcrts, carrots, parsnips, and greens are upon our tables 
as harbingers of abundance in their respective departments." 

A final appraisal of the results of farming the Atari during the 
firjr, decade of Utah history is noted in the enthusiastic remarks of 
Heber C. Kimball in the Salt Lake Tabernacle on June 7, 1857. On thai 
occasion he said: 

Tbt Lord is blessing us; and such a time of blessing 1 never 
saw* We have never been blessed so much as this year. Go to 
the north, to the south, to the cast, and to the west, and you will 
see the earth matted over with vegetation to such an escnt as 1 
h;tvc newer seen before. So with our gardens and orchards, and 
you will find our trees even now actually breaking down with 
fruit. We shall have to thin out the peaches on the boughs, or 
they will break before they can ripen the load that is upon 
them. The limbs are breaking down with apples, plums, cur- 
rants, and every kind of fruit that we are raising, and the straw- 
berry vines would break down, it they were not already on the 
ground, T never jaw the like of it in the States, nor in England, 
nor anywhere else, 1 * 

Simultaneously with the efforts of providing economic wants in the 
fiasiu area, exploration projects were organized in order to determine 
suitable sites for future settlements. An event of more than passing 
interest was the dispatch of Jefferson Hunt and a smaJI company to Cali- 
fornia "in ordcx to secure seed grain." 1 ' Early in die year ltt4fl, Hunt 
and his party returned to Utah bringing the urcuinus seed jnd driving 
a thousand bead of cattle before them. 1 * More 1857, about one hundred 
settlements hud been founded within the present limits of the state of 
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Utah. In addition (here were established several Mormon outputs: 
Fort Bridj-er. Fort Supply, F.lk Mountain Mission, San Bernardino. 
L-M Vegas, Genoa, New Hope, and Lemhi, ringing the outer rim of the 
Great Basin and designed ■» Itey renters for defense, im migration, or 
spreading the GnspcL" 

MORMON THEO-DEMOCRACY 

Because eennornic wants were of greater importance than political 
or civic matters, the Utah pioneers jvsstponed the establishment uf civil 
government until ihc fcnmiJ.iiiuiH of a scittemcru had ken laid per- 
manently. In fact, there was no immediate need for civil government 
since the entire population w« Mormon, and. the organization and in- 
stitutions of the church met all governmental requirements* Fur a law- 
making body, there was the High Council of the Salt Lake Stake; for 
courts, there were the established ecclesiastical tribunals, namely, the 
Bishop, the High Council, the Quorum uf ihc Twelve Apostles, and 
the First Presidency; for a law-eteeuting arm, ihc Nauvuti Legion; 
and for revenues, church tithes and offerings, Brigham Young was, 
officially chosen head of the Mormon Church at the October Confer 
enee, 1848 — until that time (1844*48)— the entire Quorum of die 
Twelve had assumed this prerogative. In October, 184", the High 
Council of the SaEt Lake Stake of Zion was created, to which body <if 
fifteen member* ihe community voted in December, IS47 t "to entrust 
complete jurisdiction over municipal affairs."" Thus was established 
the first government within the confines of the territory, For the ensu- 
ing two years, there existed in Utah .1 pure theocracy or a Tkeo-dtmoc- 
racy, as It is sometimes railed, the only example in the history of the 
United States, except the short-lived New Haven experiment, 16JS-44. 
This represented a complete f usiuii of church and state — the utilization 
of one set of institutions for both ecclesiastical and Civic affair*. 

The records indicate that the following functions were performed: 
by the thco-democntie organisation during the year 1848 i the division 
of the city into nineteen wards, the selection and assignment of farming 
ta nds* the issuance of building permits, die felling of trees, the granting 
of licenses to cumroJ neighboring streams and m Imild sawmills, ami 

"Set MtltTMi Muiilrr, Hrigham \om S ihr Calami* I Sail U.U Cit,. 1<N<M. F*»m. 
Thac Mormon ourpnit wtic jtwndcmol in IflSJ hcriwt of <hc cflitiinj: o( lohmcoo i 
Army Eu Utah. 
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various other matters pertaining to civic adman titration J 11 A* a court, 
the High Council appears to have functioned successfully, as there arc 
mi Lriiiti.iims noted in the periodicals of Lhc period. John Nebetter 
speaks of a whipping posL which was used to administer justice to criml- 
rials guilty of minor offenses." There was no jail in the community, 
The urgency of ecclesiastical business, however, led to ,1 modifica- 
tion of the 1 rieo-dcmocracy by relieving the High Council of all civic 
responsibilities and transferring them tv the bishops of the various 
wards. This occurred an ).™u,iry 6, 1K49, and resulted in the institution 
of a government not unlike the New England town meeting wherein 
the bishops presided as magistrates, or mayors, over what became in 
essence nineteen separate municipalities, with the ward congregations 
js ihc lcgisbtive agencies."* Says TuUidge: "Under this lemporal ad- 
ministration, alt over Utah as well as in Salt Lake, cities were built, 
Lands divided off to the people, roads and bridges made, water ditches 
cut, the land irrigated, and society governed/' " 

THE PROVISIONAL STATE OF DESERET 

Although the Mormon Theo-democracy functioned surprisingly 
well, with the influx of a relatively large gentile population due largely 
Itj (Ik impart of tin djimVcry (if s-cj-ld in Cnljfnrni^ il is rtnl to be 
wondered that criticism hecamC increasingly rife, for it was not to be 
expected that the newcomers would graciously accept an exclusive 
Mormon political control. Say* TuUidge: "In nothing were the Mor- 
mons more peculiar than in their judicial affairs. They did nut Irelieve 
in going to law one with another. Their judicial economy was after 
the patiern of die New Testament rather than that of Blackslone, It 
was this thai made die Murmuii rule set obnoxious to ihc (later) federal 
judge* and Gentile lawyers." " 

The Theo democracy was not intended in be permanent. There- 
fore, when suflkieiiL pressure Irum economic considerations was re- 
leased, die Mormon leaders made plans to abolish it and io (.->,( ablish as ,i 

"Euk ftecrd* ..( Utah, MS. 20. JS. i>, |„ ,|, r m ,, 5 g*cnEH <ul lettiDll at ihc 
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film enpin aim in ihc L'lah Slate Himxicjl Swcty liUmry. 
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substitute a provisioiu.1 state government. Thii decision no doubt. W3J 
accelerated hy wo dramatic events: the discovery of gold at Sutter's 
Mill, January 2*U and the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 2 t which provided for the annexation of. Utah t 
California, and New Mexico to the United Sums, 

Charge* have been made hy cue rue* of the Saints and unfriendly 
historians" that the creation of the State of Dcserct w»* nothing but an 
attempt to establish an independent Mormon Republic, In refutation h 
one needs only to refer to the preamble of the constitution of the 
proposed state,, adopted in March, 1R49, which explains the motives of 
the Mormon constituents for such action. Pertinent excerpts follow; 

whereas the Congress of the United State* has failed to provide 
a civit government for the Territory so acquired; 
WuntSA* it is a fundamental principle in ail republican govern- 
ments that all political power ij inherent m the people and gov- 
ernment instituted for their protection, security and benefit 
should emanate from the same; 

Therefore your ccjrniniiiec bc^s leave to recommend the adop- 
tion of the following constitution until the Congress of the 
United States shall otherwise provide for the government of 
the territory hereinafter named and described by admitting us 
into the Union.'* 

The fact that the United States had failed to provide any form of 
government for the inhabitants of Utah was sufficient reason for the 
establishment of the Slate of Dcserct. And by doing so the people of 
die community were simply following well-established precedents of 
frontier impatience and rejtlessncss. For example, as early as 1772, the 
pioneers of Watauga in eastern Tennessee formed an "Association" in 
which the minimum institutions of ^uvemmcne which North Carolina 
wnuld not establish were provided for. and later, in 17554, when Con- 
grew re/used ro organize the territory* tww a part of the Union, these 
same people organised the short-lived but significant state of Franklin. 
Similar action occurred at the Champoeg Convention in Oregon in 
134J. and ai the Monterey Convention in California in 11*4?." 

* S« William A. Linn, TAt ftw-V vl *kr Marwvin from llir Djlr «t iheir tlrtya to 
iht year 1901 |New Yortt. (1902), "IBS, and William Clundlni, .1 Viiil to jWr I^c 
(Lamina. 1S57), IK. 
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The aiiuuiuUon of the Sute ol JJcserct wa> adopted by delegates 
in convention, March 10, l!H9. The limits of the pressed state were 
indeed extensive. They included all nf the present states of Utah and 
Nevada, about on^fourth of the present 41 ,nr of California, including 
(he cky of 5>an Diego, die whnle nf Anonim north nt the LjlIj River, 
onc'Lhird of New Mexico, one-third of Wyoming, (wrtiom nf southern 
Idaho, and about une-fifth of Oregon, The jiiclusin-n cif the port of 
San Diego was intended to give the Hate an outlet to the sea, and a 
print at which emigration 10 the Great Basin by way of the isthmus 
of Panama might converge, The tnf^l area embraced wai more than 
5m,m\ squjrc miles, jU.ui twice the ii*4 .'I Tex a* ,md utmost e^ual 
to I he .iic.i nf Alaska, 

Desercrt" was the official name i>t the new state and the ii\it of gov- 
ernment was lucitrd at Salt Lake City. Tl lc ion Hi tut 1 mi, follrnving the 
ptttem cjf nldcr states, provided for two legislative houses, a House and 
a Senate, die mcmbera of which were to h*W office for four years. The 
c.WUUvc power vested in a tpyefflW, j, lieutenant-governor, a secre- 
tary nf stjic, an audilnr, and .1 treasurer. The lieutenant-governor was 
ex-o(flcio president of the senate: the judicial power was vested in a 
supreme court and other inferior courts ks the legislature might sub- 
scribe* Suffrage was limited to all male white residents nver the age uf 
twenty-one years, Interesting features of the document were in un- 
usu.dly strong section Concerning fcligioUi mktatiuii; J Strong hill of 
tights guaranteeing life, liberty, tti.d by |Ury, .Hid the liiclrj right to 
hold and acquire property; and the ihsenee of any notice whatsoever On 
the institution of slavery. 

The election of officers cook place on Mirth 12. 18-39, although the 
constitution had fiscd the first Monday in May as the first election date. 
fJn th.it M.imc day t the constitution was formally presented and ratified. 
The ntlicers elected were: Brigham Young, governor; Wi]lnrd Richards, 
KCOtary of state; Newell K. Whitney, treasurer; Heher C. KiiTihtll, 
chief justice; John Taylor and Newel] K.. Whitney, associate justice*: 
D-aniel H, Weils, attorney-general; Horace S. Eldredgc, marshal; Albert 
Carrington, assessor; and Joseph L. Heywood, surveyor. The bishops 
of the nineteen wards were elected magistrates. 

It Is interest] ng to nine thai 111 this hrsi election, die raster of officials 
w:ti presented to the convention assembled as a single list of nominees 
prepared by ,1 hand-picked gtcmp of church leaders. The list of 
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nm w:ts then submitted to the people for their approval or disapproval. 
There was no campaigning or electioneering, for none was necessary. 
It was only on r.ire occasions that anyone who wal nominated by the 
church leaders met will) the disapproval of the group. Besides die 
irregularity of the time jmd procedure of election, as noted above> there 
were other discrepancies that should be noted; for example, no lieuten- 
ant-governor was cfecicd at the time, and Newell K, Whitney was 
elected id hold two public offices, 

Indeed, while in Theory, ecclesiastical and civic affairs Wert sepa- 
rated with the organization of the Suite of Devrret, in fact, fusion of 
church and State still continued. Brigham Young, governor of Descrci, 
was j bo Brigham Young, president of the Latter-day Saints Church, 
and the Saints revered and respected him for more by reason of the 
latter office than hy reason of the former. So k was with die other chief 
officers of the state, who were also leading met) of the church. 

AndStansbury observes: 

While there arc all the external evidences of a government 
sirkdy ieiiipur.il, it c.miiui be conceded ih.it n is u> intimately 
blended with the Church that it would be impossible to sepa- 
raicone from the other. This intimiuc connection of the church 
and state seems to pervade everything that is done. The su- 
preme power in both being lodged in the hands of the same 
individuals, it is difficult to separate their two official characters 
And to determine whether in any one instance they act as 
spiritual or merely temporal officers. In the organization of 
civil government, nothing could be mare: natural than that the 
whole people being of one faith, should choose For functionaries 
to carry it into execution, those to whom they had been in the 
ha hit of referring as their inspired guides, and by whom they 
liiid been led from a brad of persecution." 

This unofficial fusion of church and slate was the outstanding factor 
which created so much dissension between federal and local officials. 
"Ecclesiastical influence [raided In encroach dangerously upon tile 
domain of civic affairs, and federal judges and Gentile lawyers in the 
main resented it." " And con Hie t ensued. Perhaps this conflict could 
have been avoided had Congress granted the Saints statehood rather 
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than territorial government. Autonomy was what the Mormons warned 
and \\-lv3t rhey needed— freedom to work out thur own problems, un- 
molested by i group of unsympathetic foreign uffice holders. But Utah 
was denied statehood For almc.it half a century, and in the meantime 
hostilities developed. 

Important among the measures passed by the legislature of the 
StaLc of Deseret during the two eventful years of its existence wcil- 
those creating a state university; organising and fixing the boundaries 
of Salt Lake, Weber, Davis, Tooele, Utah, San Pete, and Iron counties; 
regulating the control of streams, timber, and industries; prohibiting the 
sale of liquor and amjnuniiion TO the Indian*; incorporating and grant- 
ing municipal charters \u Great Salt Lake City t Qgdcn, Manti, Pfovo, 
and Parowan; and incorporating the Church of JeiUJ Christ of Latter- 
day Saints."* 

Under the government thttc was every evidence of peace and 
prosperity, "In this state," said Hrigbam Young in his annual message 
to the legislature, December 2 t 1N5IJ: 

no expense has been incurred by any of the departments of 
government for services rendered. All the Indians with whom 
we have had difficulties are detached or broken off bands from 
che main tribes, with whom our peaceful relations have never 
been interrupted. Not a solitary case was reported for trial 
before the regular scsstrms of either the county or supreme 
courts during the past year, and no offense beyond the control 

of a justice of the peace seems to have been committed We 

have the proud satisfaction of having sustained a quiet, yet 
energetic government, under jII Lhc vicissitudes incident tr> new 
and untried localities,: and when the general government shall 
assume to pay the expenditures consequeot upon the Indian 
expeditions — of heinj; cumparaiively free from dcln, . , . Deseret 
is not three years old, . . . and yet such has been the rapidity of 
her growth, (he exu-jit ui her irnj-rm i-iiiciits, and the develop- 
ment of her resources, as to command the admiration, and die 
respect of all thnsc whose lot has Ljccii cist within her bounds, 
and those afar off, hearing the glad tidings, arc stretching forth 
their itching palms, towards another of those free slates where 
the oppressed go free, and the poor, Lh rough ordinary industry t 
hnd ample provision/" 
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APPLICATION FOR STATEHOOD 

The constitutional convention which cunvened on March 4, 1S49, 
before adjournment, memorialized Ctingress in behalf of theit am- 
siitucnu tu approve this action by recognizing their constitution and 
admitting Dcserci as a state in the American Union, The memorialists 
called attention id the fact that "Congress had failed to provide by law 
a form of civil government for any portion of the territory ceded to the 
United States by the Republic of Mexico"; that '"since the expiration □! 
die Mtttcan civil authority, however weak and imbecile, anarchy to an 
alarming cstent had prevailed — the revolver and the bowie knife had 
become the highest law in the land — the wrong had prevailed against 
the weak — while person, propcriy. character and religion had been 
unaided and virtue unprotected, , . /' It was pointed out that in regard 
to dieir uwn security jiid fur the preservation oE the constitutional ri^hr 
of the United Stalti tu hold jurisdiction (here, "the inhabitants of the 
St.ik- (hf Dcscrcr k.u3 urgamzed ,i provisinn^l fnrrn of government under 
which the civil policy nf the nation if maintained," and that there were 
"a sufficient number of individuals to support a state government, 
thereby relieving the general government of a tcrriuji ml government in 
that section/' 

Your mcrnorahits, therefore, a*k your honorable body to favor- 
ahly Conmdcr their interests;, and, if consistent with the con- 
stitution and usages of the federal government, that the con- 
stitution accompanying die memorial be ratified, and ihst the 
Shite of Dtsertt he admitted into tin b'ttiaa on an equal fooi^ 
i*lg with the other Utile;, vr mch other fifrn) oj civil govern- 
jnent as your wisdom and magnanimity may award tu the 
people of Deseret. And upon the adoption of any form of gov- 
ern merit here, th,il their delegate lie received, and their LMcrtsLS 
properly and faithfully represented in the Congress of the 
United Suites. And your memorialists,, as in duty bound, wil] 
ever pray." 

Attention is called to the italicized statement above. By giving 
Congress an optional choice, st.nc tir u-rrjrory. as the government for 
Deseret even though the iTiemnrialists in voted a state government, the 
case of Jicsern was jiuicnalh weakened in Congress; for the western 
portion of the Mexican Cession (California) h.id definitely asked far 
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statehood without slavery, and a compromise pbm was necessary to 
balance the interests of the North and the South over the slavery issue, 
Statehood for California. territorial government for Ui:ili and New 
Mexico best suited the exigencies of the situation. 

As if mistrustful of their application for ;i sovereign state govern- 
ment beinji l.it'..rah|y received, a petition signed by 2,270 tin Kens was, 
drafted in April, 1849, asking Congress for a territorial form of govern- 
ment. John VI, tie mime L was entrusted with the mission of presenting 
ihc memorial. Accompanied by Wilford Woodruff, Bernhisel pro- 
ceeded on his mission to Washington, stopping first at Philadelphia to 
confer with Colonel Thomas L. Kane The latter strongly advised 
against presenting the document. "You are better off without any gov. 
emmcnt from the hands of Congress than with a territorial govern- 
ment,' he said. "The political intrigues «>f government officers witl be 
against you. You can govern yourselves better than i'Iut can govern 
you," " And Kant Was right, as the tragic history of Utah under terri- 
torial rule was to demonstrate. It appears that Kant's advice deterred 
tkrnhiset from presenting the memorial before Congress; at least there 
La no record of his having done so. 

In the meantime Almon W. Babbitt, die delegate and representative 
from the Provisional State of Deseret, arrived in Washington bearing 
the petition for statehood. The document was introduced into the 
Senate by Stephen A, DoUgLas uf Illinois, and in the House by Linn 
Boyd of Kentucky, and referred to the appropriate committees on Terri- 
tories, The memorial, however, died ;t horning in both committees. 
One measure did materialize. This was a resolution which emerged 
from the Committee on Elections of the House of Representatives slat- 
ing "that it is inexpedient u> admit Alm«n W. Rahhitt tit a sent in this 
hatty as a delegate from [he alleged stale iff Deseret/'" After a pro- 
longed dehate the resolution was finally adored by a vote nf 1(H to 7S.' 1 
The reasons which prevailed against the admission of the delegate were: 
i l 'i ili.it tlie memorial he presented did tiol ask for representation until 
Congress had awarded the people of Deseret some form of government; 
{2) that Congress coutd nul admit tlic delegate without ai the same time 
recognizing the legal existence of the proposed starei and (?) that the 
boundaries of the proposed state were far too extensive. Those who 

"Hmnry c,f Brishim Ymiofr (IS-H). ]*]<H, MS, in Chant, H.antiir, rjftcr, XjIi 
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favored the admission of Mr, Bobbin "opposed these technical* legal 
ground* for his rejection" and justified their position "on die broad 
American principle of the right of a community to representation in 
legislative bodies where their interest* were to be determined; and ihc 
right of a community to be self-governing," " Ft should be noted that 
the vote to deny Mr, Babbitt a scat in the House. WM close *nd indicates 
a divided opinion uptin the question. And unlike the later question of 
providing a state or territorial government, the issue was not influenced 
by the more important problem of ihvtry. Thco too, the debates which 
ensued in the House indicate little at nu religious prejudice. Counter' 
memorials against Deserei hy Mormon enemies were completely ig- 
nored. *" Both opponent* and proponents of the resolution "praised, the 
Saints fnr their noteworthy achievement and insisted, when the question 
was brought up, that their opinions were not in any way tainted with 
religious bias." ,? However, ihii eviitently was no! the ta*e with Presi- 
dent Zachary Taylor who, Babbitt in a communication in President 
Brigham Young dated July 7, 1850, avers, was very much prejudiced 
agaihSt [lie SaLnrs.. Thus the delegate Writes: 

You will learn from President Taylor's message that he is not 
our friend; ibis I know myself beyond a dnubt. He did say 
before twenty members of Congress that he would veio any 
bill passed, state or territorial, for the Mormons; — that they 
were a pack of outlaws, and had been driven out of two states 
and were nrjt fit for self-government, I wetit to him in person 
with Cobncl Warren and charged these sayings upon him and 
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he owned what he had said; and tried to reason with mc in 
relation to die absurdity of die Mormons asking for v slate or 
territorial gover nmcnt.*' 

THE TERRITORY OF UTAH ESTABLISHED 

Before reviewing Congressional action which finally resolved the 
problem of Deseret through the Compromise of 1850, it is necessary at 
this point to examine the siate of mind ttl Congress with regard to the 
vita] question of slavery. The Compromise of IS20 had established the 
principle nf exclusion with regard to slavery in the territories, a program 
vigorously advocated by the North. The South, however, had Jong in- 
tended that slave* were property and as such Congress hud no right 
ro exclude them from the territories. As long as the Smith possessed 
enough power in the Senate to protect its interests as tl did frnm 1S2I J tu 
1850, a conflict was averted; but now with the problem of organizing 
the Mexican Cessjnn before Congress as it assembled in 1S49, the Suuih, 
fearful nf maintaining its advantage, was prepared to make demands 
which if not recognized threatened to precipitate a conflict, "'Both ioi- 
North and the South t favored nrgani*ing the Cession into territories 
rather than states but for different reasons: the South because they 
hoped such territories could be settled hy their supporters whose prop- 
erty in slaves the federal government would protect; the Nnrih because 
they hoped to prohibit slavery by Congress ion j[ acdon," IU 

When it became know if that the problem of organising the Meat- 
can Cession wfitild come before Congress in the 184D session, excitement 
among southern Congressmen l*cearnc intense, Congressional eaUrLisrs 
were held in December, HUB, pending the owning of Congress in which 
the southern representatives signal that "Congress had no right to 
exclude slaves from the territories, as the North contended, because 
staves sis property were protected by the Constitution of the Uniicd 
States,**" After enumerating Northern aggressions that had already 
transpired — a bill to repeal all acts recognizing slavery in the District 
of Columbia, the Wilmoi Proviso aiming at the exclusion of slavery 
in the Mexican Cession, and a measure to abolish the slave trade in the 
District nf Columbia— the agitated Congressmen resolved that "the 

Siabbiti irf Yrmns. lUwl Wndunjrtf n. |ui> 7. ] If 50, in Hinory «tl Bnglum Vuuiij 
(IRSrj), MS, 7-1.75; ice al*> |jmo D. fltdunlion. ttL MfcMwgrJ ""d t'tptn gj iht prrti* 
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South must unite and the North brought to pause or nothing would 
remain but to wand up immovably in deb rue of rights, involving our 
all — out property, prosperity, equality, liberty, and safety " * l 

Much of this same tone of denunciatory rabble was reported in the 
Southern Nashville Convention in June and November. 1050. The 
cMenFinn of the Missouri Compromise Line in the Pacific, with slavery 
recognized in all territory south nf thai line, « « adopted as the mini- 
mum concession that would satisfy the South, Access km from the Union 
was openly suggested, although not seriously entertained by any of the 
de legates except three from South Carolina. 

This sharp diversity of opinion in Congress, the membership of 
which was sharply divided sccuonally, meant thai nothing short ot com- 
promise could adjust matters satisfactorily. But compromise appeared 
remote and war as a method of solution liidy, "The great and grave 
question, nf slavery which now agitates the country," writes John M 
Bcmhisel, "'and which I believe with all the conviction nf my rnind is 
capable of entertaining, will never be settled and will sooner or later 
shake this Union to its centet, and as revolutions never draw backward, 
may break it with as many fragments as there arc states composing it f 
has been the sole topic of conversation since the commencement of the 
session; and it is likely to be during the remainder of it.'** 1 

However, a compromise wai effected On March 8, IffiO, Senator 
Imiioic nf Mississippi moved that a select committee of thirteen, six from 
the North, sis from the South, the thirteenth member to he chosen by 
the twelve, be created to which would be given thf responsibility of 
maturing some scheme for the settlement of the whole territorial ques- 
tion. On May S, Senator Clay of Kentucky, chairman of the committee, 
presented the fummittce'i report. It included seven important recom- 
mendations which were incorporated later into definitive measures 
known collectively as the Compromise of IH50\ These proposals were: 
(1) l hat the admission of any new Male or states formed out of Texas 
lie postponed until they should hereafter present themselves [n be re- 
ceived into the Union, when it should be the duty of Congress, fairly 
and faithfully, to execute the compel with Texas by admitting such 
tsew state or states; (2) that California be admitted into the Union as a 
free state with the boundaries she ha* proposed; (3) that territorial gov 

"WwanJ Chantiinu, History ff ttie Uxitrd SJ&t (6 vok, Nttw Yftfk, 1905-7). VI 
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emment without the Witmot Proviso he cst.ihLished for New Mexico 
and Descrer, embracing all the territory rctcmly acquired by the United! 
States f rom Mexico, not contained in the boundaries of California; (4) 
that these last two measures be incorporated in the same bill in order to 
insure without delay the establishment of some form nf government in 
region; (5) ili.ir northern and west-cm huu.jid.ii ic% I'm Tc.\;ts In- 
definitely established and that that state be deprived of any jurisdiction 
over New Mexico Territory with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary 
equivalent ; (6) that a mare effective fugitive slave law he enacted; and 
(7) that the slave trade be prohibited in the District of Columbia."' 
On the same dWy the committee introduced a hill, denning the 
limits of the proposed new territory of Utah as follows; 

All that part of the territory nf the United Slates included with- 
in the following limits, to wit, bounded on the west by the 
state of California, on the north by the Territory of Oregon, 
on the cast and south by die dividing ridge which separates 
the waters flowing into the Great Bakn from those flowing 
into ihc Colorado River and the Gulf of California." 

The Organic Act creating die above territory was signed by President 
Fillmore. September 9, 1850. 

With the passing by Congress of (he several measures proposed 
by Clay, tbc political sratus of the Mexican Cession, including Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Dcseret, was finally fixed. The whole ques- 
tion was determined by compromise, "howbeit, a compromise which 
proved unsatisfactory and eventually led to the Civil War." ,3 Although 
slavery determined this compromise agreement, [he fad that the Saints 
presented memorials and petition f for both slate and territorial govern- 
ments, indicating precisely in their Rrsl memorial their acceptance of a 
territorial government should Congress deem it inadvisable to establish 
a slate, may have affected the final dec is if m nf the Compromise Com- 
mittee. "It is possible that the definite provision against slavery in the 
constitution of the state of California, together with the absence of any 
provision whatsoever on the subject in the constitution of the State of 

"to,™..* 1 tffcir. 944-16. 
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Desem, had ito liulc influence in the creation c>f a free state govern men [ 
tot California and territorial government for Dcseret with the matter of 
slavery under the latter left open for statehood."" The admission of 
California as a free state was a decided concession 10 the Nurth. To 
counterbalance this advantage the South naturally Could Only insist 
upon territorial government for New Mexico and Dcscrct, areas totally 
unfit for slavery and the plantation system. "The only solace to the 
South, therefore, was to prevent these areas from becoming states and 
thus augmenting the political power of the anti-slavery North hy in- 
creasing their number of supporters in the Senate," * r 

In the final analysis, then, slavery determined the political status of 
the Mexican Cession, In the case of Dcscrct, the question of religion 
never entered into the proposed Compromise. It was the only feasible 
solution. Yet the decision was unfortunate lor the people of Utah- For 
if ever a people could have profited by autonomy, it waR the hapless 
Saints who had purposely fled to the barren wastes of the Salt Lake 
Desert in order to be left alone, free from further persecution by itetcr- 
muin.1 e:iejiuti. Undei territorial tutelage, however, foi fortv-si\ years 
the residents of Utah were forced ro submit to the rule of many un- 
sympathetic foreign Or federal officials. v-\v ■ Could not lit e-qirvlfd .it 
non members of the established faith to appreciate or understand 
Mormon peculiarities and eccentricities. All this could have been 
avoided by statehood, The whole problem was accent ii.it ml unit i tic 
official pronouncement in 18.52 favoring the practice of polygamy: and it 
was ibnt until this institution was abolished by the church thmugh the 
Manifesto in J*W, that Congress tool: steps to establish statehood for 
Utah, finally granting it January 4, 

News of the organisation of the Territory was not received in Utah 
until January 27, ltfSl, Due week later, ISnghani Young, the newly 
appointed governor, took the oath of office, On. March M, upon the 
recommendation of Governor Young, the Cieneral Assembly of Deserei 
resolved "that they cheerfully and cordially accepted the legislation of 
Congress for Utah and that they welcomed the extension of the United 
Stales government oyer I he territory." '* In accord.iilCc with this rcsolu' 
lion, the General Assembly was dissolved April 1, ISS},'" and the State 
of Deserei was sujwrseded by the Territory of Uiah. 

" Cfttf. Vtuh il*it ttir .Vitftofl, 87. 
"Ciwr. Tht Founding oj ifn hmntf, Ji2. 
"Hnt»r* nf hnBtum Voung ( 185 1 ), MS. 14- 15. 

•Earlf R««dio( Uuh, MS. 114. 



I M, tiriiiit. J M I (j ■ I tJTfr, was i prominent 
sarly leader who gave his life in the cause 
af the Reformation, He led a company 
to Utah in 1447, wai a member of the 
Council of Sevcr>iie», a second counselor <o 
Brigham Young, ;ind rht first mayor of 
Salt Lake City.. 



THE MORMON REFORMATION 

By Gustive O. forson* 




Jcdedtah M, Gram, Mormon crusader for righteousness, warned in 
Wovoonjuly 13. 1*55: 

The Church needs trimming up, and if you will search, you 
will find your wards contain br.niLzhci- which had better be cut 
off. The kingdom uudd ptt^rtiS much Easter, and 4t> w s |] you 
individually, than h will with those branches on t , . . 

I would like to sec the works of reformation commence, 
and continue until every man had to walk to the line, then we 
wquld have something like union, . . . Purify yoursehes, your 
In i uses, lots, farms, and every thing n round you on the right 
and QJi the left, then the Spirit U Lhe Lord cart dwell with you. 1 

Thus, .i yiMr iiefnre j "Reformation' was officially bunched in the 
Moemon Church, its file leader heralded its approach with a caJl for 
"pruning" the vineyard, A tharciu|rh dressing followed in the fall and 
winter (A lH5uo"_ Hui when die irih was l1« ? jic its by-products could be 
likened to suckers growing so profusely around the Reformation tree 

• Guttivt O. Linen h an aittWity tui Mmniun unmicniiun hitter?, an MtattuaA 
<,.ntiilMirur ifl i III i journal. daJ ptiAt*.* ui CIiukH Hiilury ai lhe Brighim Voun s Uci- 
irtsaly, Prin«, Ui4h. 

' / w ,r„J of D»,w» <3* ^ Liverpwl. Ill, (Ml. 
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as to obscure its uunk- More has been written about its extcwes ( real 
and Lin binary) than ubout what actually happened,, Sterthouse's 
anonymous chaptci on the Reformation -muI fiU>rxl Atonement w a s typi- 
cal,* Even church histor iati B. H. Roberts devoted twice as itiuch space 
in discussing blood atonement in connection with the reform move- 
ment than he did to the Reformation itself. 3 

The Reformation, which represented a vigorous call tu repentance 
within the Mori-rum ranks, presents varied facets to the siudetn of his- 
tory. To some it appeared as a reaction to the crop destruction <>i 135'5- 
5ft which was interpreted -is a divine rebuke for wastefulness and moral 
tasky,* To others it represented a drive for unity among the Saints 
in face of increasing "Gentile" invasion, Some explained it as a prepara- 
tory move against impending hardships, while others read into it the 
enlistment of divine support against increasing social and political op- 
position, h was all of these, and in a sense it was a New England con- 
science struggling with I he morn I expediencies of frontier life. 

Uy means of public exhortations and catechizing in private* the 
KiuE-searchlng process swept over Mwrnonctoiti at home arid abroad in 
1#56 and early 1857* until every Saint was rededieated io J 'the King- 
dom" through rebapnsm or purged from membership. It was an emo- 
tional experience which regenerated the earth-bound masses spiritually 
to knit them inco a more self-conscious brotherhood. Tr was a drive 
for unity against a threatening world. 

Hut, onfnrtun-ircly. i he ftcfrjrrq.il ion p"t boiled over with emotional 
rvcewes, leaving ill erTecrs tu be mixed with the good in whatever pro- 
portions individual critics chose to present them. This accounts for such 
widely divergent reports as those of Matthias Cowley/ H, H. Roberts,* 
and Andrew L. NcfF on the one hand, and T. B. H Stcnhause,* W. A, 



'T, It. K. Sterlumv. T*f Rutty Hwtoiv Smart (Xtw Ycitk. !S7.i\. Ju|,. XXXVI. 

II K'lt.rrn. I c.,.(f Jf WrHn,-ir, »t tht CAurcJ, o) (fun Clint */ Utirt-fry 
S+nt, (6 Sail L*e Cry. 1930). IV. | lfl.JJ. 

'In hu fnitbcaminB folk, (Ural Boim hmsdoiN: .lit EctMnmL- History vf fAf 
L*ttrr-4*y ivxii, Lwurd Arnnjrtiun j ilupttr drtjiljnv die <wiu» oi the [S5lJ'» ind 
Kin-t sm-l jiruun.U tut Micwis ihjr Kiiimmic Iumii bu<l much tod.) wiih ihc JUfuuna- 
doit ut )fl«i-«i7. 
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Linn/ 1 .mil J, H. Beadle 1 " on the other, Historians Ne(T and Robert* 
have attempted Co sift ihc evidence onto .in understandable middle 
ground. 

"In general ihe effect of diis movement," interprets Juanita Uruuks, 

was to arouse the people to new religious consciousness, hut for 
*ime who bad lived through the persecutions of Missouri and 
Nauvoti add whose covenants included a hope that Cod would 
avenge the death of the L'rophct and ire sufTeriiigs nf J-fLs 
Saints, the Reformation served to entourage fanaticism. It also 
helped to cement their group solidarity and make them feci 
that Zion must stand together against the sins nf the world. 
In awakening die Saints to their duties, the Reformation 

a feci Seemed to Set (hem more directly against the gnvernmeilt 

officials whcii they fek t were ruling without consent of the gov- 
crned. Thus friction* were aggravated and tension* l>ecanie 
more strained," 

Cerltiilllvi ""1* unfurl mutt result cit the Reformation Was Ui give Color 
to arni-Mnmum propaganda which ci reunited in the Fjsi and helped 
serpd the United Sure* Army marching on Utah to put down an 
imaginary rebellion, 

Writers with rtnnnmie benr place considerable emphasis on the fact 
that economic Unity was sought through leintroduciion of the "con- 
secration" movement. Failure of their economic ventures in the East 
was still fresh m Mormon memory as Gentiles began to settle down 
among them in the Creat Basin, The church leaders became much con- 
cerned and were determined to close their ranks against such economic 
infiltration. The consecration of property to the church, originally prac- 
ticed in Ohio and Missouri, was revived to knit the Saints more closely 
together. This movement preceded the Reformation by two years wbe« 
the leaders urged the Saints, in Conference speeches, ro deed their 
properties in trusteeship to the church and recede "an inheritance in 
the Kingdom" m tcium. This action was preliminary pending prepara- 
tion of legal forms which were later used with witnessed signal urev 
About one third of the Sainta dedicated their property in this manner in 

' W. A, Linn, T&e Siory °t Uornonf from tfa Otu oj tfirir Gnpm to tltt t «r 
1901 I New Ynrk. cl<i(Q}, chip. Xlt 
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l855-5o. Briglum Young set the example by deeding in prop- 

erty to [he church." 

Church historian Rolierts found ihc Reformation growing out of 
pioneering circumstances which contributed to irregularities of life 
among the Saints in the early fifties. Migration of mixed companies 
under crowded Condi Lions subjected the Sain Us to unusual temptations; 
enforced marches, fighting crop pesis, and irrigation practices made 
Sabbath observance difficult; community fencing herding, and the like, 
sometimes confused the issues of private ownership and ted to trespass, 
The New England leaders of the church, while playing the rok of 
frontiersmen, were still Puritan at heart, and the Reformation reflected 
a clash between deep-rooted traditional convictions and the compromise* 
arid expediencies of frontier living. 

The subject cs( sins received inordinate atieiitiuji during the 
Reformation because added to actual conditions of vice came gentile 
charges of immorality due to the Mormon practice of polygamy. To 
correct a condition that needed correcting, and clear themselves of false 
charges, lite Saints placed special emphasis on combatting scs sins. In so 
doing they unfortunately created the impression among gentile writers 
of greater indulgence in evil than actually existed, Sex purity was 
stressed together with renewed emphasis on plural marriage, As a result 
polygamous marriages reached thcii peat in the two years of the 
Reformation, Stanley S. Ivins' study discovered, ". . , as one of. the 
fruits of 'the Reformation," plural marriages skyrocketed to a height 
Mot before approached and never again to be reached. . ♦ . there were 
sixty five per cent more of such marriages during 1356 and 1857 than 
in any outer two years of this experiment," 1J 

The Reformation was launched in Kaysvilk in a conference begin- 
ning September 13, !H5rt, and lasting four days. President Jcdediah M, 
Grant, Joseph Young, and William Willis were the principal speakers. 
Trie List named had j um returned from a mission to India. Me injected 
a spirit of revivalism into the services with stirring songs, one of which 
was w Thc Saints Will Nobly Do Their Duty." According to the min- 
ute:;. Ih igham Young, though not present, supplied the text fw Presi- 
de r it Gram's lir.st disburse which was, "Saints, Ltve Your Religion." 

°F, V. Fstti "Tllr ClH« MlilHl MotcWrnl ■ the MltUlk Fiflici." tntprorrmrnt Fm, 
XI.VII (I'H-I). Jilt, 12A. 
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He urged the members to hold sacred their baptismal covenant 
through: 

. . , observing cleanliness in their persons and dwellings, setting 
their Families in order,, carefully cultivating their farms and 
gardens, and not, to feel so anxious to have more land that they 
could not attend iu themselves; to gather into and build up the 
forr and settlement, and concluded by praying thai all those 
who did not feci to do right might have their way opened to 
leave the people and Territory, and thai those who did nut 
come forward and do their first works |ije. renew religious 
obligations hy baptism j, let them be unto you as heathen men 
and publicans, and not numbered among die Saints." 

The last. day's session of the conference convened at Weincl's Mill- 
President Grant, according to the Dtsirci News account : 

. . , enjoined u|inn the Saint j to observe ihe utmost decorum 
.ind reverence white the sacred ordinance of baptism was being 
attended to, Afrcr prayer he preceded to baptize Bishop Allen 
Taylor and his counsellors. Nearly 500 Saints were immersed 
under direction of President Grant. He baptized upwards of 
HO with his own hands, After baptism the Saim.s repaired to 
the bowery while the ordinance of eonfirtnatitiri was attended 
. . , the Spirit of the Lord was poured our in * great degree, and 
peace and happiness cha racier used the whale assembly, Presi- 
■ lent Gtant msc md West, the ]>cnp]e m the name of the Lord 
God of Israel" 

In Farmingum, President Grant reported the results of the K.iys- 
ville conference and suggested that a similar test be made here. He 
asked the congregation pointedly if ii wanted him u> stay and com- 
mence preaching and baptizing. The whole congregation rnse in assent 
and the result was 40fi baptised. Put responses in Cnentervilte and 
Bountiful indicated that the people were "not ready," He told the 
bishop of Centervillc on September 25. to bold a "fast day" and to cut 
off all members who would not keep the comma ndments. Then he 
postponed the conference until October 16, lie found the people of 
bountiful also "as cold as ice of the polar region , , . in a deep sleep . . . 
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judging from attendance they vert :u \i state u( .j|i*mlv." He w«n 
knack to Rniiti die work at Cemerville, and BountifuJ was nut finished 
unlil .1 month later,'* 

111 the meantime (he Reformation was getting under way in Salt 
Like City. The crusader was joined by Hrigham Young in a stirring 
meeting held in the Uowery on September 21. Continuing his theme. 
Grant laid: 

[ am speaking to you in the name of Israel's God and you 
need io be baptized and washed clean from your sins from your 
backsliding*, from your apostacies, from your filthiness. From 
your lying, from your swearing, from lusts, and from every- 
thing that is evil before the God of Israel 

We have been trying long ejiuugh with this people, and I 
go in For letting the swnrd of the almighty be unsheathed not 
only in word, but in deed." 

Briglinm Ytmng announced: 

We need j reformat ton in the midst of this people; we 
need a thorough reform, for f kuuw that very many arc in a 
dozy condition with regard to their religion; . . . 

You are losing the spirit of the Gospel, is there any cause 
for it? No, only that which there is in the world. You have 
the weakness uf htiman nature to contend with, and you suffer 
that weakness to decoy you away from the truth, to the side of 
the adversary; but now is the time to awake, before die time 
of burning- ♦ ■ - nor,wri]ni.in.d[iiij -ill that has hern taught, still 
the people arc full of idolatry, the spirit of contention and the 
spirit of the world . . . 

Well, 1 just say, my brethren and sisters, it cannot be suf- 
fered any longer, a separation must take place; you must pari 
with your sins, or the righteous muit be separated from the 
ungodly. 1 ' 

Wilford Woodruff in the fall confercnoe of 11356 entertained hopes 
that the Saints would repent m time to escape calamity. "J believe that 
the majority of the [wople are ready to wake up: ! believe thai they 
already begin feel the reformation spirit in them, and it is certainly 
time, far there arc great events at our door. . " " The conference opened 

™ fount*! *i Diuemtet. tV, SO. 
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on October % with much enthusiasm £&r the handcart experiment which 
had pUil delivered three companies of immigrants successfully into the 
Salt Lake Valley. Hut as it progressed news of two delayed" companies 
dampened that fervor and the conference ended with talis for volunteers 
to go lo the rescue of the belated Saints. The Reformation which had 
promised m be the Theme of the cuiifcrente [niLwrnt « I ^ratified with the 
immigration emergency. On November 2 when reports nf death came 
in from the snowbound immigrants, Brigham Young made them his 
common (heme: 

- . . my mind is yonder in the snow, where those immigrating 
Saints ire, . . ,J have a great many reflections about them. 

Have joy of you suffered while coming here? . . . Yes, you 
had to endure anguish and pain from the cilects of cholera, 
toil, Lind weariness. Do you live your religion when you get 
here, after .ill the i rouble, afflictions, and pains yoo have passed 
through to come to Zion? and to n pretty Zbn< Men and 
women start across the Plains for this place, and arc they will- 
ing t u wade through the snow? Vcs. Vn travel ifimugh sntiw 

storms? Yes. To wade rivers? Yes. What for? To gel tti 
Won. Ami here we .ire in Slum, and what a Won I where it is 
necessary for the cry of reformation 10 go through the land, 
both a spiritual and temporal reformation. God is more merci- 
ful than man can be, and it is well for us" 

The handcart emergency also served to measure the effectiveness of 
the Reformation sermons. Franklin 1>. Richards who had just returned 
from the British miss-ion wrote uii November 1 I 

About a week before we arrived, a work of reformation 
had been efficiently started, and we were just in good lime lo 
share its cheering effects with the people. As good an evidence 
nf this as I can offer, may be found in the fact, that on Sunday 
and Monday, at a conference of die Territory, it required strong 
efforts of the Presidency and others, to raise between fifty and 
sixty teams to go and bring in our brethren coming by the 
hand carts on the Plains; whereas, on the last Sunday but one, 
a few remarks from brother Kimball to a congregation of this 
city only, induced one hundred and Fourteen to pivc their 
names to furnish teams, and one man |utt dcnvji fifteen yoke of 
cattle. The change it: ihe feelings of the people is indeed won- 
derful already, and yet it has but just begun. Bishops are drop 
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ped, and [heir counselors, when slot hi' it! ,11 i heir duties or when 
ruled by their wives, so are the Teacher*, if they did nor. per- 
iuijii ilitii duik-s, which are, u> know every m.in and woman 
in their several districts, and to live iheir religion themselves. 
Misdeeds arc nut only publicly denounced but the doers and 
their deeds are named before the public congregations. The 
arrows of the Almighty are with the Presidency. The terrors 
of the Lord are upon them, and are coming upon the people. 
The high and ihc Iriiv jrc .ill feeling the scorching of the fire 
that hat tiegun lt> Ik kindled in Zion. Already the power of 
the Holy Ghost has, m some instances, been so great upon 
I hem, that they have had to refrain from speaking, for the 
people have shrunk before them, because of the power of their 
words, while in other instances, congregations have been dis- 
missed because of their darkness, and their unbelief in the wnrd 

spoken. Many poWrrS and rcspuiuihi lilies., heretofore retained 
in the hands of the Presidency, have been handed down to the 
Bishops. A thorough waking up has commenced, that must 
reach the habitation of every Saint in Utah, and then extend to 
every Mission and Kranch of the Church, throughout ihc ejrth. 
Therefore, dear brethren, cry aloud, and spare not, show uniri 
the people the awful consequences nf San, ihat they may obtain 
>!tl-ii ; .-|Ii I' mm <L~mii r to keep H:s commandments, and sin not. 11 

The following month Hebcr C. Kimhall warned: 

. . . you will be tested as m whether you arc of the religion of 
Christ or not, . . , ] have said thai rhr sfarcity of hrcid u.iv 
nothing in comparison to what is coming: and for this reason 
the Lord wants this people to repent, reform, and live their reli- 
gion; to leant to be punctual, true, and humble: and those who 
do not will go overboard. 

Cod and i nam I nun i nsr I lie njjhtnuH .ind the Ungodly, have 
no fellowship for each other. 

Campaigning for the general cleanup in the quorums of the priesthood 
he said: 

And here are , H . members of the Kirst Presidency "f the 
Seventies, sitting Ikk- dead iU»>r n.uls, .iod ^ufleriiij: ihtM- 
ponr cur-scs tn live in our midst as seventies. As the Lord God 
Almighty lives, il you do not rise up and trim your quorums. 



m Q«nm1Iii Serf, a* ht„ sM -5i. 
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we will trim you tiff, and not one year ih.ill pass away before 
you are (rimmed off. , , . 

Wake up yc Elders u{ Israel, and purge yourselves, and 
I'Ur^c out the rilih that is in your Quorums, fur wc wilt not 
countenance uurighten usness in nur midst. 

Why pursue (his course? To cleanse Israel and qualify 
and prepare them, for there is going to be a lest, A Test* A 
I I S ] : add II ynu (In not h.r^.ih.- ymir wn-l.rdr.c v, \.ut will 
see sorrow, :ii the children of Israel did in Jerusalem*" 

The Refurfruticin flared up sisty miles to the south in Spanish Fnrt 
where (our hundred people were baptized. Wesi |ordan reflected (he 
consequences of nonconformity when one man was excommunicated 
for "reviling against his bishop*' and 4 husband and wife cut off for "un- 
belief and reviling against the authorities," Nevertheless, ninety-three 
were baptized. As President Grant toured the northern branches (he 
Deseret News commented* "The people begin to [eel more than ever 
that they are dealing with the spirit and power nf God and the Holy 
Priesthood." By ihe end of fall it had spread throughout Zion and dur- 
ing the winter it reached the missions. For instance, (he Saints In the 
British Mission were reba prized early in February of 1H57, and those in 
Wales in March. 

A priest hood meeting in Salt Lake City's Social I fait un November 
3 served 10 introduce a catechism Up the members of the church. "After 
singing and praying," records an eyewitness, "President You tig had the 
diHjrs lucked, He then said, 'I am about to question (he breihreis and I 
charge them in the name of Jesus Christ to tell the truth. Those who 
cover up their sins the curse of God shall lie upon them/ He then drew 
from the breast pocket of his coat a lung slip nf white paper and read the 
following c|UeStitHis» calSinu upon (he brethren to answer them as they 
were put": 

1, Have you shed innocent blood or assented thereto? 

2, Hsyc you committed adultery ? 

3, Have you betrayed your brother.' 

4, Have you borne false witness against your neighbor 3 

5, Xki you get drunk * 
tx Have you stolen? 
7. Have you 3 ted? 
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S. Have you contracted debts without prospect of paying? 

9. Have you [abated faithfully far your wages? 

10. Have you coveted that which belongs to another? 

11. Have you taken the name of the Lard in vain? 

12. Do you preside in your family as a servant of God ? 
B. Have you paid your tithing in all things? 

The account euminuc*, "President Young then wid, 'there are some 
brethren who have confessed to sins they have not done, , . . I am happy 
to say there is not so much sin as I expected.' He said if the brethren 
repented .md done these things no more they now started with a clean 
page, but if they did those things again their farmer sins would be 
accounted unto them/" At this meeting, the same witness concluded, 
"I mw ihe power of the Pncsdiuod and felt the same as. I never saw or 
felt before."** 

In their eagerness to participate in the Reformation some members 
did» a J President Young observed, confess to sins of which they were not 
guilty. Lorenzo Snow warned in a tabernacle address against the "popu- 
larity 1 * of the Reformation. 2 * "Some join," he said, "and go through ihc 
external farms of religious zeal without the reform. They dare not 
admit ihey da not feel it" Aha the penitents were warned not Co be 
foolish and confess publicly. "Confess your faults to the individuals that 
you ought tn confess them to and proclaim them not on the house tops." 

The Reformation moved from public exhortation to personal inter 
views in all Latter-day Saint homes. Ward teachers and special mis* 
siotiaries catechized the people on a list of questions which w.is extended 
from Btigham Young's thirteen to twenty-six," "Have you stolen" in 
the president's list yielded seven additional questions by being made 
specific as uj the uie of fields, animals, Insi property, strays, irrigation 
water, and to borrowing and branding. The remaining sis included; 

Do you teach your family the gospel of Salvation? 

Ikt you speak against your brethren or against any principle 
taught us in the Bible, Book of Mormon, Book of Doctrine 
U Covenants, revelations given through Joseph Smith the 
prophet and the Presidency of the Church as now or- 
ganized? 

" AutoMojtrsphv of Hm Powell, 5-9. Tu^Kfipt enpy in Sperul Colletiiofu DmtkM, 
HHflhMn Young Ujiivrfiiiy library. 

" faunut o! fJr.rw.rj, JV, 1*5. 
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Eta you wash your body and have your family do so as often 
as health and cleanliness require and circumstances per- 
mit?' 

Do you labor six {Lays and rest or g« to the house of tbc Wor- 
ship on the seventh? 

r>o you and your family attend ward meetings? 

Do you oppress the hireling in his wages? 

While many a man was humbled during the Reformat kin there 
were others who became officious, especially in the matter of catechizing 
their fellow members. Therefore, the fo! towing instructions accom- 
panied the list rrf question* as a guide for administering them: 

In ..nw.r tu [-iL- .ihnvc questions, let all men and women 
confess to persons they have injured anct make restitution, or 
satisfaction. And when catechizing the people, the Bishops, 
Teachers Missionaries and other officers in the Church are not 
at liberty to pry into sins thjt .ire between a person and his or 
her God, but let such persons confess to the proper authority, 
that: the adversary may not have an opportunity to lake advan- 
tage of human weakness and thereby destroy souk* 1 

The chief crusader in the Reformation save his life in iti cause. 
(edcdLih M. CJr.mi died un December I, 1856, ,n the age of forty* The 
ficicrcl /VfH'f, refcrnng to his "sweeping through the settlement* and 
kindling a fire in Zion" added, thai "he rotted forward the reformation 
Ifcynnd his own endurance," Wilfnrd Woodruff said, "1 do nut wonder 
that calling on the people to wake up has killed one man, .uid it will 
kill mate if we do rmi respond » the all ♦ . , it has nearly laid brother 
Vriung in ih« grave; he felt he could not live until some man rose up 
and started the wurk of reformation." 1 ' Heher C. Kimball added, 
"I wanted him to May and help us whip the devil and bring t« pais 
righteousness." 

Particularly did Grant lash out against all forms of unclean Emcss, 
He said in Salt Lake in October, 1SS6: 

It is your duty to keep dean. [ have given the Teachers a 
new set of questions to ask the people. I say to them, ask the 
people whether they keep dean. Do you wash your bodies 



^ «.rrf . 550. 
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cmce in each week, when eirc urn stances wall permit? I>> you 
keep yfjur dwellings, outhouses, and Ji*jiy:ndi ^ean? 'I 'lie 
first work nf Lhc reformation with some, should be in clear 
away the filth about their premises. How would some like 
to have President Young visit them and ffi through their build- 
ing, examine their rooms, bedding, etc ?I * 

Speaking aa community personal cleanliness, he said i 

Some here keep their children too dirty for admission into a 
district school, „ , . and in some houses the towels look as 
though they had passed Noah's ark, or had been used by some 
of the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the kni ves and 
forks have the appearance of having been rusting since Adam 

.is driven from the gar die n of kden. 

] want the peuplr ii> wake up and reform, forsake all their 
evil habits and everything iVt.it is dark, loathsome and impure 
. . . eschew all dirt, and! filth, and degredauon, and cease pmian- 
ing the Sabbath, and the name of the Lord 

You may talk reform, you may preach upon a virtue us life, 
upon cleanliness, upon God and the Holy Ghost, but while 
[here is filth around the house, filth in the yard, and in every 
part of the city, your preaching will nut amount in much. 
Some people are never contented unless the cow y:ird n under 
their noses, the ben coop in the parlor, and the privy in [he 
kitchen, that is if they have any privy,"* 

President Grant defended his Strong statements by the need for 
i hem. He said [he spirit directed his expressions: 

I am not one of that class which believes in shrinking; 
if there is j fight on hand, gi^rc mc a share in it. i am naturally 
good nam red, but when the iiidijjnaiion of the Almighty is in 
me I say to all hell, stand aside and let the Lord lesus Christ 
come in here; He shall be heir of the earth; the Utah skill 
triumph, the Priesthood of ( !hri si shall reign.'" 1 

"And noiv verily J say unto you, 1, the Lord, will not lay any sin 
to your charge; go your way and sin no more; hot unto that soul who 
&nntth jhuJl tllC former sins return, sailh the Lord your God."* 1 



■jatj.. iv, isi-av. 

S (W„ tV. 73 -7 A. 
m ItiJ., IV, 85-87, 

"T*r Dotirjnt ,rrtj f.'orrwiriro nf tht Chunk ai \rs»l Chrnl uf Ui/rr-dty SjHHU 
(Sal. Lab (lily. l^+j,SW,«l3r. 
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In this oft quitted scripture of the rcpcnicnce drive lay the lut\v of 
permanent reform. Baptisms- and the Eucharist were generally withheld 
pending -evidence of genuine repentenre. Song and prayer were :il mi ift 
tic cxpfttsive of thc&itnc, "If the people," said Hrigham Young* ", , , go 
tit work now and have meeting* and call upon God to get ihc spirit 
uf the reformation, but sing and pray about doing right without doing 
it, instead nf si "Kins themse] vrs, away to "everlasting bEiss, 1 they will sing 
and pray themselves into hell, rhyming hallcljsih."" 

It was not surprising thai the Reformation sin mid express itself 
through literary efforts. The Deicm Newi for November 5, 195b, car- 
ried "God Remembers Ziim — a Psalm for the Times of Reformation" 
by W. C, Mills. Jt was a testimonial that God had remembered modem 
"TtOSl" through ail her sufferings and achievements; that His blessings 
waited Upon the righteousness of His people. On November 2h ajv 
pcatcd a song called "The kern: mi :it ion" which had been sung earlier by 
Phil MargeUs in the Seventeenth Ward schcjolhuusc to the tune of 
"Rosa May," 

The reformation has commenced, 

AH ha LI I the glorious day, 
May God lib Holy Spirit send 

To guide us on hi* way: 
Now, brethren, die time has come 

for wickedness to cease; 
So live like honest Saints of God, 

And righteousness increase, 

* » . Chorus 

Then, O, brethren, cyme 

And let US all agree 
And strive to gain the blessings 

In store for you and mc. 

To gain these blessings we must try 

And do what we are told; 
I'll tell you whal we ought tu *Jm. 

Tf you Won't think me bold: 
We ought tu put [low n wickedness. 

We ought lu Watch and pray, 
W: ought to build the kingdom up — 

Not loaf <m time away, 
- . .Chorus 
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Wc ought to have our houses neat, 

Our Teachers to Dbey. 
Wc ought to keep our bodies dean, 

Our tithing always pay: 
Wc ought our brother'* character 

Keep sacred as our own, 
Attend tfj business all we can, 

Let other folk* alone. 

. . . Chorus 

We ought our bishops to sustain, 

Their counsels tn abide 
And knock down every dwelling 

Where wicked folks reside: 
We ought our Teachers to respect. 

Not give them looks nor snubs; 
;W keep nbr diiehcS frre ffuin pots, 

likewise from stinking tubs, 
. . , Chorus 

Now T sisrerj, list io what I say. 

With trials this world is rife 
You can't expect to miss the to all. 

Help husband get a wile! 
Now, this advice f freely givev 

Jf exalted you wauld. he, 
Remember that your husband must 

Be hlessed with more than thee. 

Then, O, let us say, 

God bless the wife that strives 
And aids her husband all she can 

T' obtain a dozen wives. 

Now, brethren, let us study 

To do the will of God; 
]f it'* sowing, reaping, preaching. 

We'll get a just reward: 
Keep sacred all your covenants, 

And do the best you can; 
I pray that God will bleu you all, 

Worlds without end- Amen, 
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The Reformation permeated aJl walks of Efc while it lasted. When 
aftrrwtlUff wai low ai a Nauvoo Legion parade, St indicated to the 
church leader* [hat " repentance is needed there as well as in religion, " 
The territorial legislature met at FilEmore on December 8, Jlit5ii t only to 
adjourn to SaJt Lake City. It met again on December ifl in the Social 
Hail, bur according to the Isaac Haight journal, not much business was 
done except preaching. "Both houses met in joint session and President 
Kimball required every member in repent of his sins and he baptised 
for remissions of same before any business could be done, preparations 
were then made and all the members repaired to the Endowment 
House, were baptized in uhe font, confirmed, & all were made to re- 
joice."^ Hosta Stout confirm* the above by reporting: , , House 
wen! into the Council Chambers where President H, C. Kimball wai 
preaching with great power being filled with the spirit of God, Nearly 
all [he members spofec all lie tog filted with the spirit r he meding lasted 
till dart. The power and testimony of die Elders of Israel exceeded any- 
thing that t have seen in many a day. It was tTuJy a pentecost," J * 

The Reformation wave passed its peat during the winter, and when 
the streams ran again, after rhcic freezing, most of die baptizing was 
completed. On June 7, 1857, Brigham Young announced that during 
the past si\ months "comparatively a hundred tons of care and ansiciy 
had been removed from his shoulders" and indicated that most of the 
objective* of the movement had been achieved. Most of the member- 
ship of the church had been baptized; some had been eacommurdeated, 
and others had limply left the territory, 

The movement to consecrate property to the church subsided wiih 
the dose of rhc Reformation. The "Utah War which brought Johns- 
ton's Army, arid a new governor to Utah the next year, resulted in a 
considerable shift in politicaj control, and the deeds consecrating prop- 
erty to the church were filed away and forgotten. Another reason for 
the passing of the consecration movement was that only one-third of the 
church mcmliers had responded with their property in the first place, 
Polygamous marriages, which rose sharply in the Reformation period, 
dropped by 1859 lo a fifth of the number in the years 1856 and 1857." 
Except for recurrent flareups as reactions to outside pressures, plural 

"Umc HiiRtH Joumil, rnirr □* December 30, 1856. Typotript copy m library «f 

Tutxhr, »««nbcr 23, IMS, ting,™! tvpv in 
hhijry □( the Utah S-tJic Hiimrwd Snagty. 
- Mar, /«-. (ft. 
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marriages continued on the downgrade, numerically* until (he Mani- 
festo, 

The practice of rebaptism died slowly. Not until three decades later 
was ii effectively discouraged. It was not the only feature which lingered 
the embarrassment o£ the Saints. The emotional stress had brought 
forth pronouncements from men in hist" pkiLe* which gave enemies a 
golden opportunity to accuse the church tj-f gross crimes and link it with 
weird doings of fanatical individuals, Chiefly this was in connection 
with the doctrine of blood atonement which was lifted out of the old 
Judaic law for nineteenth-century application, That the docttine was 
preached by high official is a matter of record; the intent of the sermons 
became □ matter nf conjecture; and the results therefrom set vivid 
imaginations working overtime. Blood fairly flowed through the writ- 
ing of such men as Beadle in Life' in Uhih or iht MysterUt of Mormvit- 
is»i art J Polygamy, in Linn's The Story of Mot monism, and even Stcn- 
housc s anonymous chapter on Reformation and Blood Atonement in 
his Ratify Mi mat, tin Smuk. Numerous, killings, including the Moun- 
tain Meadows massacre, were credited as the fruits of the doctrine, 

Frequently quoted by non-Mormon writers in support of so-called 
blood atonement murders were the following from Brigham Young 
and Jedediah fjrjn|. Said the former nn September 2\, 1856": 

There are sins which men commit for which they cannot 
receive forgiveness in this world, or in that which is Lu come, 
And if they h.id their eyes open 10 see their true condition, they 
would be perfectly willing to have their blood spilt upon the 
ground, that the smoke thereof might ascend to heaven as 
an offering for their sins; and the smoking incense would alone 
for their sins, whereas, if such is nol die case, they will stick 
10 (hem and remain Upon ihcni 111 tile spirit World. 

I know, when you hear my brethren telling alxjui cutting 
people off from the earth, th.tr you consider it strong doctrine; 
but it is to save them, one m destroy them. 

I do know that there are sins com mined, of such a nature 
that if the people did understand the doctrine of solvation, they 
wfiuld tremble because of their situation. Ami furthermore, I 
know that there are transgressors, who, if they knew them' 
selves, anil the only condition upon which tttcy can obtain fur 
givencss, would beg of their brethren to shed their blood, that 
tin- smoke thcrcol mighl ascend to Ciod ftS an nrTcruig to ,ip 
pease the wrath that is kindled aj-ainsl I hem, ;ind that the law 
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might hjvc its course. 1 will say further: I have had men come 
lu roc and offer (heir lives iu atone for their sin*, 

k is true that the blood of the Son of God was shed for 
iiiis through the hi] and those m mitred by men. yet men can 
commie sins which it can never remit*" 

Jedediah [iram >i niched similarly in Salt Like City: 

[ say, (Inn there .ire men and women that I would advise 
to go in the President immediately, and isk him to appoint A 
committee to attend to their case; and then Jet a \thcc be 
selected, and let that committee shed their hlood. 

We have those amongst us who are full of ill t runner of 
abominations, those who need to have their blond ihed t for 
water wil I not do, the ir sins arc of too deep a d ye. 

V«u may dunk I am nut teaching ytw Bible doctrine, but 
what says the ai*isilc Paul? [Hcb. 9:221 * would salt how 
many covenant breakers there arc in this city and in this king- 
dom. I hcJicve lhat there are a gital many: and if they arc 
Covenant breakers We need a place designated, ^hcre we cun 
shed their Mood. 

, . . And you who itave committed sins lli.it L.nmot he for 
given through haptum, let your hkmd he shed, and let the 
smoke ascend, ih:u the incense thereof may come uj.) before 
Cod .11 an atonement for your ritW, and that the sinners in Zfon 
may be afraid. 1 ' 

Omitted from quotations used by the antkVformons were restrain- 
ing clauses such as follow from Bnghani Young: 

, . , The time has been in Israel under (he taw of God . . . 
that if a man was found guilty of adultery, he mu*l have his 
blood shed, and lhat is near at hand. But now 1 say, in ihe 
name of the Lord, that if this people will sin no more, but faith- 
fully live iheir religion , their sinj will he forgiven them without 
taking life. 

Hie wickedness and ignorance nf the nations forbid this 
principle's being in full force, but the time will come when 
the law of Gt*J will be in full forct" 

The doctrine of blood atonement which involved concern for the 
salvation of those to be subjected io it. could have link meaning in the 

'fmtmd at PinvuritJ. IV, H -5-1. 
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Mountain Meadow* massacre, ctr any other oi ihe murder; bid un- 
proved on ihc Mormon thrcshhold. Where Mormon individual i were 
involved, as in [he caie named, the motive was primarily revenge. The 
Reformation only could have influenced the Mountain Meadow* nus 
sacrc oa a projection of its emotional and fanatkat element into an ex- 
plosive frontier situation.** 

Denial; o£ murder charges which rude in on the backwash of the 
Kt-I- n Isi.hI n -ii £[:idli;il!y resolved into deferjiiblr ^Silioni" 3 that (!) some 
known killings of the reform period resulted from motives not related 
to htoud atonement, (2) that in spite of extreme statements hy some of 
its leader* the church did not officially condone taking life other than 
through legal processej,* 3 (3J responsibility for any reversions to primi' 
Live practices uf blood shedding itiust resL upitn fanatical individuals. 
The whote experience continued in memory ai a reminder of ill eiTecu 
growing out of good causes carried to extremes. 

"Tii iviijifs-fj en lent the rwejihinKi "a hl<»«i itnnvmeni may hate inflm? niftl Mliun. 
it would hate been Ln rdiunn Id Mormon disciplinary actum imuag m own ilnHitim 
In point would be j verbally reported tatc uf j Mr. Jtahnwn in Cedar City whn wai found 
Itudty cit adulLrry with Im .lr|iiljn^hki b\ j hi^ixj/s couM and triitrrh.rd In death tor 

atonement of his mii, According <o the tqmt of the jenvtible cyevntnewn. judgment veil 
mrciascd with ciHwni n| the offender who went n> hi* uncontetuted gravr in full cob- 
hdenor of »aKiiboni ^ilirmi^li lUr ^hcdcEi n^r ot hip bloial. Such a can*, however itrimmirc, 

Refarmafciuji. 

"Cbarln W, Puhmc, fiTW J/onemtttr at langii hading Eliirt of thi Okttet 
af jnui Chmt <>j Uiirr duy Saat, (Sale Lake Car*. ID Ifi,. J7 -44. 

"George Q. Canmio, T*W Hhwj e/ rAe Utvmoa/ (Salt Liit City, 1**1). 17, IS. 

Sail Lake Ciiy. Dee. lJili. ii#t. 
To Wton It May Concern: 

In conicqucAce of gnu niitfcpreteniauoru ut die docirim, aim* and pnctkei of 
■he Church of levui Chiiit uf Latterly Sainii, mmmgidy called the "Mormon" Church, 
which have two pnunuljcated lor »ean, and have recently been rtilvrd lor political jpuf- 
poKf and to preveat all alien*, otherwise qiHldied, whu arc uiernberi ut the "M°rn»n" 
t'-hufih lr j. ■lining . .n.'vif'uy , n, i |nu;iei ..ri bcWI • I UI.I Chi', hi in |lil|l 

Ikly deny theve talunimc* and enter uur ptuteit againa ihem. 
We tolcmnly make the following dcclaf jtutns, vif: 

Thai ihn Church view! the ihnldkni; cil human blcod rtiih ilic uimmt jtbltuneme- 
That we refanl llir killing <«f a liunun beinji. except in ctinlueniiiy vriih UK civil law, 
m i capital trim?, wim.h ihnuld lie jmnnhed 1>\ iheddiiur tlw bluod at the criminal aUn 
a puhlK thai htftrfc a legally niniincitcil court nt the land. , . . 

We deiuaurHc ai eiitjirlc unirue the jllesahnn whkh hai been maile. that our Church 
favori ur bclictn in ihr Itilluijc uf pennn* wIhi leave live Church ur apntutize ftom it* 
ilnclrinct- We wnuld view » punbhmenc trf uui ehatacter fur tath an «l wiih the ulmmr. 

burn.-, it n Jt-Went ro ut afid ■< in diretl « i ■ ilir (uiklatnrMal prinviplo o£ 

out ctccd. 

The rrvelaliiini uf Gcid ihit Clturch make death the penalty of Cental crime, and 
require that orfenden anainvt life and pffopcrty ahall be ddiveied up and tried by the 
of the [and. 
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Personal view points offer a wide r.inge of evaluation! of (he Refor- 
mation. To Stem house, the ill effects outstripped any good it may have 
jccomplisfied. tii strongest supporter* admit :■ fjruiiejl (tiagt which 
marred it* Mhcrw«c good restiks, But in spite of these the reform wave 
which swept the Mormon communities, in 1855 may be listed or the 
tied it side of the frontier ledger. Mur monism was a civilizing force 
at work in the Great Basin, Not unlike the experience of some other 
Christian communities, it threshed its harvest of converts vigorously, 
lost some of them together with the Lares, but produced thereby a tarter 
prrnjua. The l.iSI m rq^nt atue in the Reformation was generally 
heeded and a* a mult, in (he words of imiorian Andrew Neff, "the 
spiritual tone of the entire Mormon commonwealth wai markedly 
raised" 



We dectarr (hai nr> Imhnp't Of tAhtf Court in tliu Church tlirim or ond» civil 
vr iuJki->l luneimm. «i Our riuhi i<> iuprncrdr, aftflul or imadily t iudsmrpl it *Kf civil 
cuuft. SiKh court*, while niaMiihnl w rtjlulMf QUW conduer, jrc purely «cl«Mtfkit, 
jihJ thni puliilivc pilWCTl mil J« lurihcl Ulan ll* .u.pf mum <-r atommunxuma -I -Men. 
l>cr» J mm Church ItlNiwthip. . . . 
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rub \kw of the Great Sah Lake ii o rr 
jradiKtion of a 4uei-engraving from a 
ketch made by Frederick Picrcy, first 
■rintcd in Raul? ftvw Ltirrpooi t& Great 
'■alt La\f VeiUy hy Fredcrkk Pieicy, 
amci Linforlh, eJ. t and published in 
Jverpool, 1855. 



ST AN SB 11 RY f $ SURVEY OF 
THE INLAND SEA 

By Bcrnicc Gtbbs Anderson* 



MyJtcrinus and brroding, the Great Salt Lake [inks its past to atideut 
Like Bonneville ,ind to several predecessors of thai historic body of 
water. In winter it forms a view grand and magnificent, the nevcr- 
frec?jng water deeply blue and the encircling J now-covered mountains 
forming a framework of silver. In summer its wild desolate beauty 
lies in a different jetting, the dinging salt flats dazzling white under the 
blazing sun, and the waters changing: fram turquoise to sheets of shim- 
mering steel. 

Although it is one of the greatest tourist ^unctions <>/ UmIi, some 
at her people 'cgard the Great: Salt Lake a* useless, too salty for swim- 
ming, no grwvd for fishing J[U ] Jjugerouj for boating. But its sunsets 

* Mn. ,Wrr»on of Cunnnr. Utjh, if i lout rcmcMxtm of' Silt Uke Cnf newe 
paper. Sac Iijk mjiniiuted i lift-luiijt inceror in the bi»tory *f the rcmlnKticn vi <lw 

prfsc avrrlaJid uilrQuUl. Jnil pallKrutarly the JlJIrU n| II* i>jn>(i|-rfkijt <i ililruifJ bi ill r 

JrUijijj of llu CioLdcn ipLkf vv- M»y JU h ISfi'i. "Sumhury'i Survey of iJlc LaLmd Se*" ii 
■n tnirf pftiititin of iKc original tuney of the Ciirji Salt Lake whitti Ju this very cljy 
pretend * Lairief m un-rUnil uavel to the Pacific Cjiii.uji lluw^rd SunfbujYt 
Elpiowion and Sntitf of tit Volley <tj ikr Grrtl Salt Ltkt o( ilteh (Philadelphia, 1&52) 
mun remain iJw jua'i KHtrce of information for ju-;. tviiijAjrt cut [be hfri turvey of the 
Great Sail Lake. 
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are world-famous, as are the Bonneville Salt Flats; and the Lucin Cut- 
off nf i lie Southern Pacific Railroad is an engineering fear without rival, 
In the Promontory area are the famous Golden Spike Site, Indian caves, 
Diamond Mountain, and many oilier attractions. 

To Captain Howard Salisbury nf the Bureau of Topographical 
Engineers of the United States Army goes the credit for the first and 
most complete survey of Americas Inland Sea. 

Stansbury was sent west in find a mute for a nil mad which cauld 
span the continent, to survey the Great Salt Lake and adfacent region, 
and to further establish the claims of the United States to the compara- 
tively unknown Inter mountain Territory. 

Naturally the Mormon people, fearful of repetitions of their expul- 
sion from Illinois and Missouri, were apprehensive of such a move, bur 
u[K»n i L-.i^ur.i imc by Captain St anbury in Eifigham Young that no 
barm was intended Hi tbcra, they pledged full support of the survey 
which would have been almost impossible without their help and eo- 
npcration. 

Stansbury was ordered to report to Fort Leaven wnrlh on May 10, 
1349, where he was to accompany the Mounted Rifles en route to 
Oregon as Far as Fort Hall, then go south to Utah Territory. Unavoid* 

shlc delays caused It is separation ffom die 1 "v. £ .'h.i ilu ;i .iddiff m In 1 - 

troubles! bltt finally on May M< he started west with ;i parly nf Cali- 
fornia bound emigrants. 

Lieutenant J. W. Gunnison, his assistant and the only other officer 
in his party, was ill with cholera and had to be carried on a bed in a 
wagon — the same Lieutenant Gunnison who was massacred with his 
party by Indians on the Sevier River in Utah a few years later. 

The trip west, was not enticing. The- surveyors encountered return- 
ing parties of disillusioned emigrants and found graves of many who 
had died along the way, sad reminders of a tortuous trail into a for- 
bidding land. Prowling Indians stole horses from their tamp, and vio- 
lent rainstorms soaked them. 

The Stansbury party met Captain Bonneville at Fort Kearney. 
Here in the valley nf the Platte, Stansbury tasted Ids first buffalo meat, 
nut relishing it because it was " Old Bull," Farther do he noted prairie 
dog villages, white burrowing owls, and more herds of buffalo. His 
party became entangled in the mud uf the Plalte, which Beadle laLCf 
described as being "too thin in walk on. too thick to drink, too shallow 
for navigation, too deep to ford, too yellow to wash in, and too pale to 
paint with." The river was useless as far as the explorers were con- 
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cerited, but Stmsbury was amazed at the geographical features uf the 
vast open country. 

july the Fuurih was s|jeiu on the i J L t ittc River amid drench ing rains. 
Seeing same Indian lodges across the riwr h Siansbury went to investi- 
gate. Inside he found the bodies of nine Sbux Indians wrapped in 
buffalo robes with saddles, spca^ and other paraphernalia piled around 
them. The stark realism of the West was apparent as he visited five 
other lodges and found other bodies, lying in state inside them. Then 
he noticed a lodge a shnn distance from the others. Inside was the body 
of a richly dressed young Indian girl of almul eighteen. She was 
wrapped in two heauti fully embroidered robes worked with porcupine 
quills. The robes on the upper part of her body were disturbed as if she 
had flung out her arms for help. Later lie learned from a party of white 
Mien thai the Indians had died of ehulcra, and the girl, while still alive, 
had Inct-Ji abandoned as heinji jvst recovery. These same white men 
claimed to have seen her while still alive, hut teft her to tier (ate. This 
caused Stansbury to question just who could he called the savage*, her 
own people m' die party of white men who lett without aiding her, 

Ai Lhijiiney Rock, Scotia Bluff, and Fort Laramie, Stansbury took 
observations on the vegetation,, rcktk formations, temperatures, and eU- 
matc. Along the trail he noted evidence of a fault common to most 
emigrants, that of overbading their vehicles. Abandoned hy the side 
of the trail as e\ees* baggage were Moves, trunks, farming implements, 
furniture, books, tools, nod even rifles. Here, too, were found dead OKen< 
for the poor beasts had dropjjed in their tracks. 

At Fort Bridgcr a long discussion rook place with Jim Hridgcr, the 
noted scout, who gave Stansbury many valuable tips on traveling in the 
isolated region. Here rhc party separated. Lieutenant Gunnison taking 
the wagon train directly into Salt Lake City while Stansbury suughi 
a shorter route tn the north end of the Great Salt Lake, 

tTtiinjr northwest from the Mormon Trail, Staushurv worked his 
way down the valley of the Bear River in Wyoming and through the 
mountain ranges dnwn to Ogden's Hole, winter rendezvous of the fur 
Cnppcn. His first view of the Great Salt Like was from Ogden 
Canyon. At Browns settlement (later Ogden Cuyf on the Weber 
River he was refused food or lodging, and he commented BO the in- 
hospitable rcceptinii, contrasting it with the generous greeting he wjs 
given in Salt Lake City upon his arrival there two days later. 

In Salt Lake he found the people wry stirred up hy .1 vim from 
General Wilson, newly appointed Indian Agent in .111 i:.dd»nin. whu 
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had informed [he Mormon* ihey wtiuld probably be expelled from the 
kinds ihey occupied. The general had created the impression thai the 
survey wai to l>c made for recording cLinis of the government and 
breakup the land up into townships and sections far the purp>se of 
destroying Lhe colony. Knowing tfalt the of this survey de- 

pended upon the aid he could receive from the Mormon people, Stans- 
bury immediately Jtrnght out ftrigham Young and assured him chat he 
was here merely to survey the lake. He received in return the 
promise that die Mormon* would support him in this work. The 
church leaders had already considered such a survey and had deemed 
it too expensive for them to undertake alone; therefore, they were very 
glad that it was to be done by the government 

On Lhe twelfth of September, 1SH9. Stansbury left Salt Lake City, 
going north along the Wasatch Range to the ford on the Bear River 
(Hampton's), and then north to Fort Hall and Cantonment Loring 
where the Mounted Rifles were establishing a military post. These were 
the two regiments that he was supposed to have accompanied from Fort 
Lea Veil WOr lb eaiher in lite season, hut could not beOUSe of the illness 
nf some of his own compmy. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Gunnison was assigned the work of 
triangulating the Great Salt Lake and Utah valley*, in which he was to 
he assisted hy Albert Carrington while Stanshury was absent. 

Delayed at the military fJoil by the (ate arrival of his supplies, 
Stansbury left Fort Hail on October o, relumed to the Bear kivcr fortl 
and set up camp. From here a. survey of Cache Valley was mnrlc, which 
included pastures, it reams, mill sites, irrigation possibi lilies, tin her, , in d 
other natural resources thai might contribute ro the setting up of a mili- 
tary post. He also noted that a road from Fort Rridger through Black- 
smith s Fork Canyon would attract travel tu Oregon and California, 
Liter be recommended this, mute for the proposed railrwd as EU) atterna- 
tive to the Utah Valley route south of the Great Salt Like. 

On October 19. Slausbury sent the provision wagon 5 on m Salt 
Like City and commenced his first reconnaissance trip around the lake. 
He started ftom the Bear River ford, which, he stales* was about two 
miles down from the point where the river broke through the Wasatch 
Range. In ihe. parly were seven men wiili sixteen mules. 

A short distance west the party Crossed the deep, narrow Malad 
ftiver and camped on The hare ground as there was oo timber for tent 
poles. Early the next morning they rode along the emigrant trail toward 
Point Look-Out, then turned southwest to the present Prumonlwj 
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Native and weni cliiwn its auttftl side. After I wo day* liny reached 
the [joint uf the range and revived ihcir first impressive view nf the 
hike, ihuu^h most of it w.ts. "\rm in a dreamy mist," 

Willi the real iyjii inn thi-iil timber for the tri insulation station-! and 
a ho fresh water would have lo he transported to this tires by boot, Stuns- 
bury was suddenly struck wiih the immensity of bis task. Hiding north, 
he htf^an to look Tor water. The Indian irail led them along die 
western base f rf the Promontory Range, and he wan relieved tii find a 
tprinn of fresh water several miles fan her nn, Not far (rnm the spring 
the trail kft the Pmmnntory and turned trj the onrihwcst, toward 
Monutns.nl Point — bier so named by Stansbury. 

Aj they left the Promontory, the reconnaissance beciime one of the 
Salt Desert mure ibim of the Jake. As they went on through die flat 
shore arras nf the take, fresh water became more nf n poihlem mid some 

ill I he mules gave OUt. Rains turned I he muddy s,iE( Hits into »i tfUag- 
mire. Finally the springs .n the fnot nf Pdni Peak were reached, unci, 
although tile season was kttc, ilie jiariy stopped lo rest for a few days. 
On the trip thus far Stanshury had been impressed and thrilled with 
tbe immense numbers uf wild fowl be had seen on the waters c:ut of 
[be Promt minry, the beautiful mirages oti ihc salt Hats — grotesque, 
fantastic, and unlike any he had ever witnessed — and the heavy silence 
whirli |>rcSScd dnwn Mti-.ni UiL- '.nul. SY.ii J'llnl l*ejti iv<.;i. die ,ikn 
(toned wagons mid grimls uf die ill-fated Dnrmcr Party. Stansbury noted 
great quantities of clothing, cools, boiiks. furniture, and some wagon* 
.mil de.id Ljjteji kit in the futile attempt lo get out of the desert and 
aenra* ihc Sierra Nevada befnrc winter struek, He crossed ihe rest of 
ibe Kail l>cscrt without mishap, Sod on November t reached Black 
Hi»ek ami returned to Salt Lake City, A complete trip around thc 
niysierifuis lake be had, come west to survey and map had lieen made. 

At'iL-r A winter spent pleasantly in Salt Like City, a reconnaissance 
of die Like itself seemed the best way lo start tbe survey. A hoai, W 
yawl, had been built upon the banks nf the Jordan River. In ths* they 
Itaited for ihc hike, but bad a difficult time i?ciiiry it through die dial- 
|nw w.itcr al the mouth t>{ ihe river. The spirits of ihe party soared 
when ihey reached deeper water in the lake, ihc sails h|lcd, ,,nd ilu- hi mi 
began to glide over the water. 

Many names b>r die Cfaft were suggested bui The Sulkoraiti or 
Hawer vf Suit /jr^e which the men soon shortened to the Sally wa* 
finally decided upon, A small skiff was placed on board, and it tacame 
one of tbe most valuable pities uf equipment <<\ the entire e*] sedition. 
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Spring (first week of April 1S50| was in the air even [hough snow 
covered [he nearby mountains and the islands in the take. The sur- 
veyors reached Antelope Island where Albert Carrington had set up 
camp. He had come from the mainland over the Sand Bar" where the 
water was shallow enough for wagons to cross. Antelope, sixteen miles 
tang and five miles broad at its widest part, was the largest island in the 
lake, and a manipulation station was set up on its crest three thousand 
feet above ihc lake surface. The view from this point was described as 
"Hrand and magnificent- with the whole lake being seen, deeply blue, 
with the islands and the encircling mountains covered with snow — 
a superb picture set in a framework of silver! " 

Castle Island, named by the Mormons, lay ten miles to the north, 
tt had been so named from an oblong rocky eminent', at its sum mil 
resembling a ruined castle. As Fremont had named it "Disappointment 
Island," Sransbury renamed it after Fremont. A search was made for 
the cover of the telescope which Fremont stated he had tart there on his 
visit, but it was not found. Fremont had tuned here several well-defined 
waterlinei, most apparent on the north side of the island, and stated 
that no spi !«■.,;> could be found. However, one, which was under water 
pan pf die year, appeared Liter. Fremont Island was found to be fpur- 
leen miles in circumference. 

Just off Antelope Island lay 3 small rocky islet destitute of vegeta- 
tion but literally covered with wild waterfowl, including ducks, white 
hrandt, blue herons, cormorants, and gults — all nesting in the crevice* 
of the nocks. After erect trip a station on this islet, the party started for 
another about twenty miles tti the west. A fierce gale came up, one of 
the masts was carried away, and the crew became sen sick, but they 
reached their destination before dark and were able to erect a station on 
the crest of the island which was between six and seven hundred feet 
high and about sis and a half miles around. Here they found roofing 
slate and cubes of bisulpburetof iron in the laminated rock. This island 
was later named Carrington Island after Albert Carrington. 

Next morning they visited a small idmd lying about five mile* 
northward, which they named Hat Island. The water west of it was 
found ti) be shallow. After erecting a station on Hat Island they re- 
turned tn Fremont Istond, rowing nearly all the way in water which 
was from eighteen lo thirty-three feet deep. The surveyors climbed 
to the top of Fremont and covered the tri angulation station with red 
cknh sci that it could be seen from a distance. Mention is made of find- 
ing iron pyrites* msca T granite, feldspar, and quartz, atani- with sLuc. 



On [he following day the party visited Mud Island, eight miles 
away, which they reached by dragging the large boat Go within a half 
mile of the shore. Wading to [lie shore ihrough a deep dark colored 
mass which produced a villainous odor when disturbed, they found it to 
be composed of the larvae of insects lying upon the lake bottom. Here 
also were dark cakes of mud with a green iih under surface which 
emitted a * JphuruUs odor from gas rising through small orifices, in the 
sand. Tited out, they returned to Antelope Island. 

The nrsi day they broke up (he camp and h<\tdcd Un i|te north end 
nf the lake to find fresh water. They passed Fremont Island and headed 
into the shallow water of the Bear River Bay. Coasting along the eastern 
side of (he Promontory, they were unable to approach the share and 
finally had to drag the boat to a shoal and leave her stuck fast in the 
mud a mile and a half out. Tents and provisions were placed in the 
skiff and dragged as far as possible, then everything was carried the 
rest nf The way. Camp was made In a rocky ravine which cut through 
the southern point of a low rntfcy peninsula at the foot of, and parallel 
to, the main promontory. They named this "Reck G=i(C Camp." 

The men separated into iwn parties, and the survey of the hay 
began. In the afternoon a violent storm rolled over the Promontory, 
and Stansbury's party reached camp s^ked through. Sagebrush fires 
dried thcrn out, and the fires were kept going all night- But ihcre was 
no sign of the party led by Lieutenant Gunnison, Early the nest morn- 
ing Gunnison and his men finally straggled in — wet, cold, and ex- 
hausted. They had become lost in (he storm on the can side of the bay 
and spent the night lying edgewise in the boat, like sardines in a can, 
with only a muddy piece of canvas to protect them from the weather. 
Nevertheless, they soon recovered after getting dry clothes, a hot break- 
fast, and a nap. 

The Soiiy. although empty, was grounded an the Hat, for the wind 
had swept the shallow waicr south. It took all hands to shove her over 
the mud for a half mile to water deep enough to float her. and the crcf, 
became numbed by a. chill wind from the snow-covered hills, Then 
they ran aground on a shoal and had to push the boat across it, Fre- 
mont Island finally was reached at nine that night, and the surveyors ate 
a supper of fried b;ico«, hard bread, and a tingle gallon of coffee, for 
they were almost out of water. 

Nest morning the sun was shining and the party headed for 
Promontory Point, They landed on the southern tip, made camp, and 
dried themselves out. Thai night it rained again. Next day a cold north 
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wind raised hngh swell* «n the lake as she y started for StansWy lsfcud 
to erect a Mation on its northern summit. Then running under sail the 
men made ii to Black Rutk where only after great effort were they able 
to raise a station of heavy timbers previously hauled there for thai 
purpose. 

From Mack Rnck, Lieutenant Gunnison and his party left for Salt 
Lake City, but first a beef was killed from the herd In Tuilla [Tooele] 
Valley and divided between the two group* Stansbiiry had fore- 
sightedly aequired such provisions early in (he spring. The same after- 
noon Salisbury again started far Promontory Point in the Setty to join 
Albert Carrington who had been left there ii charge of the camp. Ai 
none of the crew knew how to steer a boat, they wrapped themselves in 
buffalo skins and. went to sleep. Stansbury, numbed with the cold, 
stood :l watch of twelve injurs during which time they sailed about 
thirty miles across the dark waters. Al the camp on Promontory they 
found Carrington absent. He had gone to Fremont Island where he had 
completed a detailed survey of the island in spice of the fact that his 
party was nut of f resh water. He returned, however, to camp that same 
afternoon. 

At (his camp, Stanshury experimented Co preserve ihe fresh beef he 
had brought back by packing it in Barrels tilled with the salt water, lit 
twelve hours a chuck of beef was found to be fairly well '■corned." After 
this all their supplies of fresh meat were preserved in this way, fresh 
water being added at times to keep the meat from becoming too salty 
for Use, 

Next morning they embarked on the lake again, but a stiff breeze 
from the west prevented them from giiinj> farther than seven miles 
around the western side of the range. Here ihcy camped fur the night. 
Nearby was an Indian cave in the cliffs in which they built a hu^h fire 
jinl enjoyed, of all things, a 'dance" to the strains of a fiddle played by 
i 'lie of the party. 

My now it was the last of April. The parly moved north along the 
shore seeking fresh u-;Htcr and found some brackish springs, Crossing a 
shallow reef of flat mck* ihey came to deeper water. Before them lay 
a hrjje hay [Spring Hay | surrounded by mountains, which Stansbury 
describes as having "a wild and peculiar beauty." The water was thirty 
tu forty feci deep here, and a projecting rocky point on the shore was 
crossed by a well defined Indian trail Caves ?tuddcd rhc hillsides, and a 
ledge of fl-H sandstone lay tft ihe southwest Under about two feet of 
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water, though [lie ledge protruded above ibe water near the shore. Flat 
Kock Cimji was made here in a thicket of grcasewood and sagebrush. 

To the north the moumains "forming a landscape both beautiful 
and spectacular" made 3 circular sweep away from, and then hack to. 
the shore. "In the center of the arc a f.intjiiiv mass of limestone reared 
ns outline against Lht sky, a striking resemblance to a ruined abbey, 
glowing and glistening in the rays of the setting surd" The shore party 
reached camp that evening after finding very goad water ax the head 
nf i he bay to the north. Going to it, Siansbury recognized the same 
spot he had pawed on horseback the previous autumn on his trip around 
the lake. The water Rowed out from under the mountain in spring. 
Tlie springs were cleaned out and deepened, and a pier of stones was 
built where casks of fresh water eould be loaded more easily miln the 
boat. During the remaining survey of [he lake, water was hauled from 
these springs., sometimes as far as forty miles, but the crew were saved 
many weary trip to Antelope Island for fresh water. Siansbury also 
found the silk weed, or milkweed, growing there. 

Near here three Shoshone Indian*, who seemed to want to borrow 
live small boat in visit the islands in the lake, appeared. They were given 
a hearty supper, and they went away delighted with their visit. Another 
bay [ay between lhc Promontory Range and Monument Point, Far to 
the northwest lay a snowcapped range. As iliey proceeded westward 
j round the north end n( the lake, the laud party surveyed the shoreline, 
and the land and the boat parties tried to camp together every night, 
either in the boat or an the shore. 

As Stansbury neared Monument Point, he saw what appeared to he 
a forest of cedar trcts ort the hillsides along the shore. Later they proved 
to be huge broken pieces of iron tinted rock, A high knob lay to the 
southwest, a mile from the lake and about six hundred feet in elevation* 
where they placed a triarigulation station. Along the bench were found 
rounded sandy globules. Had Stanshury searched more closely, he 
would have found this kind nf sand along the Promontory shores, As 
the survey progressed into the northwest arm nf rhc lake, the area 
became metre desolate and forbidding, wiih the water near ihc share 
becoming more shallow, Only one spot appeared that could lay claim tn 
resemblance of an island in the extreme northern part of the lake. This 
iheu tailed Dolphin Island, and here a. camp was established. 

Another island lay about twenty miles to the southwest. After one 
unsuccessful attempt to reach it, owing to a breeze against them, they 
made it the neat thy after huUrs of rowing. A small islet lay a hundred 
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yards north of the larger island, wiili a small neck of lard forming x 
bay between the two. High cliff* Sine (he north and west sides of (ha 
inland which Stansbury named in honor nf Lieutenant Gunnison. This 
same island was later tu be liomesieaded by Alfred Lambourne who 
lived alone here for fourteen months in his homestead ing adventure. 

Flock* of pelicans and gulls darkened the air at the intrusion of die 
survey party. The cliffs echoed with discordant screams of the birds as 
they hovered over their unfledged young huddled in nests on lite 
ground. Half-grown hi rd Lings crowded in groups on the beaches while 
the nld birds retired to rhe far side of the: hay where they stood soldier- 
like in ranks. A full-grown pelican was surprised and captured by the 
men. He snapped at everyone who came near him, but he was taken 
with the party wheo they left the island. 

The hills next to the lake on the west were low, while to the north- 
west the snowcapped ranges rose one above another in ihe distance. As 
it was impossible for the boats to go to the north end of the lake because 
of the shallow water. Stansbury decided to proceed directly to the 
western shore. The shore party was left to follow what Stansbury called 
the old "storm line" around the end of the lake. 

Each night the two parties tnet to camp nn the shore, and the men 
in the boat had to make their way for about two miles through soft, 
blue, ankle-deep clay. Gnats made them miserable. On each approach 
to land they found that .1 tit ud rim lay between thrm and the sagebrush 
which now afforded them the sole means of fire for cooking and 
warmth. 

Near the extreme northwest end of the lake was a brackish spring 
where remains of old Indian lodges were found. Here a camp was made 
nem to a high rock, which Stansbury called Turrer Rock Camp. The 
shore party arrived about ten at night, having awed the extensive flat 
after a day's work on seven miles of chain line. No timber was avail- 
able, so they erected the stations of stone— one a. mile west of Turret 
Rock t and one upon a high rocky din* about a mile ntmh of the camp, 

From Turret Rock llamp u plain of white sand, with high rocky 
hilts rising occasionally like islands, stretched westward to a lofty range 
of mountains. On leaving the camp, the boat crew waded out to the 
boat and by noon Were Under Way. Turning south, I hey encountered 
two long sand Kirs between them and what they supposed to be the 
shore. When they rounded the bars, they saw a boundless Hat of white 
salt and brush about half a mile away. They soon found that they were 
following .1 mirage and the brush was at least two miles away. Stans- 
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bury decided to send some of the men to get the firewood and the rest 
were to camp where ihey were. Wiihin half a mile the wood ctw 
stumbled upon two Little streams uf fresh ami water, which ihey fol- 
lowed only is short distance to discover that the water sank into the sand. 

In order to guide ihc shore party to the camp, fire was set to the 
dry grass nearby. In a short time the men appeared, thoroughly tired 
out. They reported finding streams of water which originated in the 
mountain* to the north artd bunt forth from the tower terraces of the 
Like, finally sinking into the sand in a few miles. This was the kit 
fresh water ihey found on the western side uf the hike. 

Next morning the shore party were unloaded south of the marshes 
they had waded through ihr previous d.ty. Camp was m;ide that night 
without any fire, and the lake men arrived back about ten o'clock — 
tired,, hungry, wet — and very disappointed at not getting a hot supper. 

Stansbury derided to leave the shore party ^nd p> back several miles 
to the last finw of good water running into the Like, The wind eame up 
as ihey filled their kegs and prepared for the return journey. Thei 
found the Salty was marooned high and dry. for the wind h.rd liluwu 
the water south half a mile. The skid was dragged out to the water 
j nd sent tr> a point agreed upon with the shore parly, and the men cdled 
themselves up in the bottom of the large boat to deep until the wind 
changed and caused a reflux of the water to float it once more. During 
the night thr wind changed and dicy were driven farther upon the 
shore by the rising waters. At daylight they found themselves still on 
the mud flat, but farther norm as the water had again receded, Wiih 
the rising sun the wind changed to the south again and the water came 
hack, making a difference of as much rts a foot ia the depth of the lake 
in a very short time. At about the same time the shore parly in the skiiT 
rejoined the main body. Both crews succeeded in dragging the Sally 
into deeper water; whereupan, they set nut to return to camp. 

All the men had floundered around in the soft Kilty mud for days t 
and the exposure and faTtgue were beginning to have their effect. Sup- 
plies were Sow. Stansbury decided to leave several of the men in amp, 
take the others with him and return to Antelope Island, some sixty miles 
away, from whence a team could be dispatched to the city, 

U took most of a day rowing and sailing by spurts m get started 
through the shallow water. At sundown a northwest wind came up f 
and the men slept in their blankets while Stansbury steered the Stilly r 
This night, remained long in his memory; the boat glided over the 
sullen black water* with tint the slightest sctund to relieve the solitude, 
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and fls they passed the shadow of the frowning Promontory Mountains, 
the sense of solitude ■md lifdcssneis was oppressive, Al daylight they 
hove tn for breakfast, fifteen miles from Antelope. Stopping a! Egg 
just nordt of Antelope, they found it covered with birds" eggs, 
<uul they filled half a barrel with them before discovering diat most of 
the eggs were bad, 

"The point of destitution on the eastern side of Antelope Island 
WU reached at about five o'clock. Stanibury left immediately for the 
city. After securing the necessary supplies, he returned to the island, 
a beef was killed, and (he pviri y st.iMtid out [o rejoin their companions on 
the northwest than of the lake. 

ft took them four days to reach the salt plains of the western shore, 
a region dubbed by the men "Tophet." At two o'clock in the morning 
they grounded neat what they thought was the mainland north of 
Dolphin Island and supposedly a half mile from camp. Shouldering 
water and supplies they lie^Lni to trudge toward camp. Plodding bare- 
footed through sand, they suddenly found themselves lit water which 
deepened as they went on until it was waist high. They were forced 
to return to solid ground where they made a fire of sagebrush and slept 
until morning. At daylight the sight of some of the shore party ap- 
proaching in the skiff revealed that they had gone over a wide sand flat 
extending northward from the island, had crossed it, and had wandered 
into the main channel between it Jud the WeSl sbufc. 

The shore party were refreshed with, supplies anet water, and the 
Sally was hauled up on the beach for repairs. The gnats became almost 
intolerable. Flat salt plains extended north and west with no fresh water 
in the region, and they had to depend upon water hauled from the 
spring <m Promontory, Stansbury noted a bed of beautiful salt crystals 
glittering like diamonds on the flat short of die lake. On the thirty -first 
of May, the boat was put into the Water and the party sailed for Gunni- 
son Island, with the smaller skiff following. 

Towering white cluuds, or ■thujiderheads," were piling up and A 
storm was brewing, but the sapphire water was beautiful. Most of the 
party, including Sl.insbury, landed in survey the island, and the rest 
were sent off in the Sally for Indian Springs on Promontory to obtain 
a new supply of ireih water. The storm broke with a furious gale. The 
survey party waited anxiously for the Small skiif which had starred with 
them that rrmrning. A lookout reported that he thought he saw it join 
the Sutly. hut in the gloom he was not sure, An iniL-rimfortahle night 
was passed with no boats in sight by moraing. 
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In mid-iilicrniHiii |usl before another storm broke over the lake, the 
Unify was sighted. She was soon anchored, much io the relief of Siliiis- 
bury, who- had seen hhnwll and die survey crew wsi away fjji i his 
isolated, island without water or food, ihc boats dashed to pieces, and 
the crews drowned in the norm. The pony in the skiff had been picked 
tip l'v ihc,W/y the [jrcvimij- day and the skitf taken in Law. bur tin- m\v 
rope li.ul pried in the storm and the skjff kid been lust, NeM nooning; 
the skiff wjii sighted mi ihe wjici four or i'tvc miles to the south and 
was soon retrieved. 

From (It" piiht ihey sailed toward ,i high peak on the wcslcrn shore 
which was connected by a wide Kind bar to a rocky range, a range 
Salisbury had crossed the previous fall. They gave the |K3.k the name 
yf "Strong's Katub," t^lilTs of hlaeL lirne.unne lined the flat, and from 
MK at ihe highest jwaks rose a toast of rocks which they designated 
"Cltith dp" from its resemblance to that article. 

The salt desert stretched wesi u> a great barrier range of mem Mains, 
while to the MJiith it w;is lost in a h.i/e. Kast r>f them the lake lay in 
"pLlf Id beauty," and the peaks nj the nearby range sunk! nut against the 
a* urc sky. But the lieauty *»f the scene was nbscurcd by the fact that in 
order ((■ complete the shore survey, the distance by land from here buck 
to Dolphin Island had to he traversed, 

Two days were spent in ihe survey of (.iumiison Island. Water was 
getting low again, and they started f«r ihe spring «n Promonwry, row- 
ing across water averaging between fifteen and thirty-si * feet. Near 
midnight a slighi breeste sprang up* the tired men went to sleep in their 
blankets, and Stanshury Steered in the weird moonlight across the dark 
water. 

Day w>ts breaking as they reached the link- pier of stone am! landed 
tit have breakfast. They filled their ve*sels with w.iicr and started back, 
reaching Gunnison Island hy early a I reunion. S[.iiu,luiry not iced ili.n 
the glltl egg* Which had CuVcred the ^mUlld upon their arrival a few 

days earlier had mysteriously disappeared; evidently the gulls ihcm- 
tt&ra had removed them. 

Leaving Gunnison, they returned in the inhospitable flats on ihc 
western shore, Stansbury decided to abandon die forbidding ^tnrni line' 
across the desert where some of his men wunld surely have perished 
hail ihey attempted to survey it on foot. It was decided to run the survey 



'Tin' '■iiurni lim" whu-h Stan .ism rurntiiw* Irc^ui-Klli b nulriiib ihf W9H "teem 
MflHW m I". Iht ranting In |*ko « i> winjl niiln tnun llw *jirr. 
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directly across iu Strong's Knob. Shallow water was found here, and 
the men once more had to wade in mud. 

Provisions again were low t Once more they set out in the Salty 
fttr Antelope lsl:ind. Sand bars were encountered between Carrjngtan 
jnd Stanstoury islands and the boat had to go north to get around them. 
Stansbury, as Ireforc. steeicfL the hoat over the dark lake while his crew 
ilept — the roar of breakers on a. rocky reef extending out from the 
sand bars being the only sound. 

Antelope Island was serene and lovely in the morning suohght ;ji 
they lauded rh-c nest morning. Birds were singing in the bos elder 
tree at the spring, and antelope grjzed on a nearby hill. Lieutenant 
Gunnison was waiting with the year \ first mail. Ir was now June 15 
LI350]. 

Another storm tame np as ihey began the return trip to the central 
part of the lake. Two days W ere spent surveying Carrbgton Island 
and a small island five miles to the north, They found that the station 
on Harrington had been torn down by wandering Indians, It was evi- 
dent that Indians had swum to the island to secure the ted cloth mark- 
ing the station. 

On June 20, a camp was established on St.msbury Island. The ensu- 
ing turvey established the fact that the island was twelve miles long 
and twenty-seven miles in circumference, Stansbury noted that it was 
at this time, in fact t a peninsula. Its peaks reached three thousand feet 
above the lake, and a "dome" frowned down ftom the summit. Springs 
em the western side furnished water. 

By prearrangement, on June 22 Stansbury contacted Lieutenant 
Gunnison by means of a signal fire, which was answered, and the two 

men met at Black Ruck. Here it Wai arranged for Gunnison tO •-(Mil 
plete the shoreline survey, Starting near Strong's Knob. While Stans- 
bury was returning la Stansbury Island, another drenching shower with 
high winds lashed the lake in sudden fury and drove him to shore for 
safety. However, the waves quickly subsided, and the men were able 
to reach the camp and soon dry ihemseLves out. 

On June 26 on the crest of Stansbury Island a circular wall of stone 
five feet in height was built, and upon the tup of this was erected a tri- 
aiigulaiion station of wood covered with ctoth. The next day the survey 
f ( f the Like wai finished, and on July i the observations upuri ihe dif- 
ferent trian^uhitimi stations which had been erected va the high points 
of tand in jud around the lake were begun. For thirteen days the lake 
was again traversed in every direction. 
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Since Gunnison had completed the survey el the cistern shore 
earlier, with the r«urn of his party from ihe area near Strongs Knob 
the survey of the Great Salt Lake was finished. Meeting in Salt Like 
City, the surveyors prepared to leave the Mormons whose kind and 
generous hospitality had been greatly appreciated by the whole party. 

Smnsbury deserves great credit for the work he accomplished in 
surveying this unusual lake. With great diiTiuulty lie transported hit 
large party, often separated inio three groups, a gnat distance into a 
barren forbidding region, supplying them with fresh water, rood, and 
inciter under sometimes djJMjCFPUs circumstances. His entire observa- 
tions, including the railroad survey, extended over an area of approxi- 
mately five thousand square miles. 

On his return trip east. Sunsbury was guided across the Laramie 
plain* by Jim Bridger, and together they crossed the bSkick Hills near' 
the Cheyenne Pass. As they proceeded cast down Jx»dgepnlc Creek, 
Stansbury was severely injured and forced lo return to Fort Luramic, 
En his report he eited the advantages of the Cheyenne Pass route for a 
railroad, and showed k 10 he ji^y-one miles shorier than the South Pass 
route- In the Pacific Railway lit; purl his. mute was rejected, but it was 
substantially the one over which the Union Pacific was finally built. 

After his return to the East, Stansbury spent several years directing 
harbor cnii.ii rura bin oji [lie Great Lakes. He was malted into service dur- 
ing the Civil War. and died while in service ,u Madison, Wisconsin, on 
April 17, im. 

Subsequently Lieutenant Gunnison and another surveying party 
were massacred by Indians on the Sevier River in Utah, on October 24. 
1S53. Both Stansbury and Gunnison Were £ ready rrrspcurcd ailtj long 
have been remembered by the people r ■ f Uuh. 

7' At S.iiiturrtiit ur Floieer oj Salt Lakf, alias the Salty, has long since 
disappeared. On summer evenings as a bank of white haze envelops the 
base of the island and the black peaks float weirdly in the still air, it is 
not b;ird to imagine her becalmed cm die glass-like surface of the lake. 
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Narnfiv nW Utt Pryothm : A Ckranotogifnl and Dah >butioim\ Stt/Jy, 
By David R Ahihli and One* C Stewaht. (lfeuUlcr. Columdo, 
University nf O^bradf* Prett, Vfi7, 129 pp- h S25(l) 

This *lLidy is not one of peynte as stimc oilier receru publications, 
havt been (Onier Stewart, "Use Peyotisni: A Study of a Cultural Com- 
plex," Unimjiity ,.i C»l«r;ido Studies., Boulder, Colorado. \m, and 
I S, lilokin, " The Pcyotc Rdi^tnn," Free Press, Glcncoe, Illinois, 1956). 
Abcrlc and Sicw.iri have made a technical and si.uisiici] study t>f the 
distribution of die peyote cult (religion) among ihe |ieop!e of [he Ute 
and Niivuho reservations. The hacltground of this religion can be better 
understood by referring la die studies listed above. 

The fltufeOE*, however, tkj an eseelleni jumm.iry of ihe mean- 
ing of the peynte cult in the fullaiving words; 

"The xylite cull is a pSttt- Indian, semi-Christian, uativjjiic move- 
men; ecmering .rbout the performance of an all-night riiu.il in the 
course o£ which the jseycue cactus (Ltipltopharj wilfiitmiii) ii consumed. 
The cactus contains a number of alkaloids which have complicated 
physiological and psychologist effects r iniiii.j; bom wakefulnest to the 
production of elaborate visions arid hallucinations. The majority of 
jscyirte meetings are held to cure individuals of illness through the p, <\\ > •■ 
of peyotc and prayer, Cult nicinbc™ arc loosely organized, the majority 
belonging [« die Native American Church, which ha* a national ur 
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gauizalion, state organizations, and sometimes loci I organisations" 
Cp. I). 

The chronological relationships nf rhc various peyolc cult* have 
been, in this reviewer i opinion, well established, Theaitthc-rs point out 
that the Ute {Utah and Colorado) at kisi knew pryUc hy 190(> due to 
their contacts wiih the (aheyennc and odier Plains Indian groups. 'I lie 
ne viewer will acccj* the statement, with the proof given hy the authors, 
that the Na vaho received the pcyote cull from the Uies and some Plains 
Indian contacts by 1938. This docs nut mean nf course, as the authors 
point out, that pcycue was not used hy same individuals before this dale. 

The .significance of vhu study tor the anthropologist and historian 
is the emphasis put an the contact of the Ute and Navaho with I'hins 
Indians and between each other in historical times. More studies should 
be made along this line to find our the significance of cultural exchange 
among these Indian iribes. It is suggested by rhe reviewer at rhij point 
that some of rhe diaries and studies made by early Mormon pioneers and 
missionaries to the Indians might give some light on early contacts 
among the Ute, Plains Indians, and Kavaho, as well as the Pueblos to 
the south of the four-corners area. 

The anthropologist and historian could and should read this study 
with profit relative to the use of historical and ethnological technic] ue 
and data. A work lite the presenl one mates for belter understanding 
of acculturation and borrowing of cultural traits from one group of 

pe ° plchyanD,b "- E^.R.Sur™ 
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Homeivartl to Zioa. By William Muluek. (Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press. 1957, 3*4 pp., (750> 

In this very readable Ixtfjk Dr. Mulder makes a fresh approach ti- 
the intriguing Subject of Mormon immigration, prom it* prologue, 
which introduces Canute Peterson and Peter A. Forsgrcn as "firsts" 
among Scandinavian, converts to Mornumism, to its epilogue, which 
comes back to them as venerable pillars of Zion, the book Is chock-full 
nf original materials revealing the spirit of the gathering J mm Scandi- 
navia, Pony three pages nf "sources ami notes" attest to years of pains- 
taking research. 

White the chapters dealing with proselyting, emigrating, and 
colonizing do twt plough new ground, they arc noneihrless valuable 
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in ihcLr wealth of intimate detail and local atmosphere. With skillful 
use of his well-known literary gifts, Dr. Mulder points up the difference 
lietween the experience of Scandinavian pioneers who helped develop 
Zion and others who settled In the Middle West. The differences ky in 
their dedication to the "building of the Kingdom" with all its implies 
lions, h is an exciting phase of American history when seen so inti- 
mately "through the immigrants' own eyes/ 1 

Dr. Mulder has bared ihe very soul of the Scandinavian segment of 
Mormon immigration through countless personal diaries and corre- 
spondence, church records,. and cilia. il document. By means of these 
he has introduced (he reader int*j ihc intimate life nf (he Scandinavian 
neophytes in "Edens Nursery" as they "lived American lives through 
the Sitir" as they were absorbed into a new life in Utah, and during 
their cultural transition as evidenced through gradual substitution of 
English for Scandinavian words in their personal diaries, 

A few minor items of statistics might be questioned. On page 2"> 
(he total Mormon emigration from the British IsEcs during the Nauvou 
period is given as 3,000 — which number is taken from Evans^ A Cen- 
tury of Marmoitiim in GrCal Britujn, p. 2*5. Andrew Jeilsun's listing 
(in The Cantri&uior, XII, p. -141) of the emigrants by companies for 
each y«f frt-m 1840 to Ifl4$ adds up to 5,000, which is probably more 
nearly accurate, 

"From 1850 to 18SJ0 Utah was consistently ahead ... of the Western 
division (of nates) in the percentage of foreign born" may be ques- 
tioned. For instance as against Utah's J51% of foreign bum fciven for 
1&70, Arizona had 601%, California 37%, Colorado 165%, Idaho 52.7% 
and Nevada 44%, Actually Utah had a lower per tern «f foreign horn 
although a higher uer cent of descendents from foreign parents. 

The '"ConsecraEicin 11 movement is referred to on p. 234 as "part of 
the Reformation of 1857, a major revival when the Saints at the ap- 
proach of Johnston's Army were re-baptized. . . This should read 1856 
brv-iusc one rrlorm wave reached its height in that year and had sub- 
sided before news of Johnstons Army reached the Saints in the summer 
of 1857. 

Dr. Mulder has uncovered original sources to emphasize some 
phases of the Mnrmun story heretofore not fully appreciated. For ex- 
ample, the depth of Mormon penetration into certain areas of northern 
Europe? the extent of losses from the harvest of Converts through dis- 
affection,, apostasy, and death; the impnrtanl role nf literature - pro and 
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ami — both in the mission fields and at home in £ion; the growth and 
influence of Protestant groups in molding Utah's culture, in the process 

he has made iiripfvrUnt Contributions Lo VtAaa American hlci'alUrc. 

GvfrivG O. Laksok 
Brigham Young University 

Central Rvitfe ta the Pacific. By Gwikv Hark is HtA.1'- Edited by LlRoV 
K, and Akk W, HutN. Volume VII, The Far Weit mi (he 
Rocket Histories! Sews, IS201X75. (Glendalc, California. The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1957, 546 pp., $9.50) 

lr| this icVertth Vnlurpc-nF The Fur West tint} the Hoci^iei hfiitaricpt 
Series, Dr. Hafcn brings us ore of the rarer sets of items in Western 
American;!, Gwinn Harris Heap was the companion of his MLttinj 
Lieutenant Edward F. Bcalc, on a journey from Wesijjurt to California 
in tH5.>. The lieutenant was returning to his post as Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in California and, at (be urgent bidding of Missouri's 
Senator Thomas Benton, was exploring the line of the scHtilled "central 
rouir" along which Benton hoped to see a transcontinental railway con- 
structed. Scale's party was not an official surveying group, but actually 
preceded the government's parry under the ill-fated Gunnison. 

Benton, convinced that Cochetupa Pass was die whole key to the 
rnuic T especially wanted details about that passageway which Fremont 
ii.ii I missed in his tragic fourth expedition. Accordingly, Heap dwells ai 
length on this area and includes several interesting drawings, all of 
which are reproduced in the present volume. 

The editor has carefully annotated the journal and made Heap's 
previously unrcprintcd journal into a thoroughly usable source. He his 
included extensive documents which show the character of the propa- 
g.uidisttc efforts made iti hehalf of the central mute. Less pertinent, 
pethips, are several materials dealing with Bealc's rejwrts nn Indian 
affairs. 

Of peculiar interest to Utah scholars are Heap's observations on the 
Walker War. He quotes a pithy message from Chief "Walker" to 
Colonel G. A. Smith: "The Mormons were d d fools for abandon- 
ing their houses and towns, for he did not intend to molest them there, 
as it was his intention to confine his depredations to their utile, and that 
he advised them to return and mind their crops^ for, if they neglected 
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them, they would starve, and be ubtiged to leave the country, which was 
not what tic desired, for then choc would be no caul* iot him to take" 

UnivmityofVtah 

la Search vf the Golden Wat. fir Tourist in Weitera America. By 
Earl Pqmemoy. (New York, Alfred k, Knopf, 1957, 245 pp_, J5.0Q) 

If asked, almost anyone interested in the history of die West could 
mention cine or two facets of the tourist trade there, hut one would have 
to be widely read and reflective to marshal all the material so well ar- 
ranged for lis by Profess Pomcroy of the University of Oregon. As 
one reads he myj, M nf course, of course." but he would not have thought 
uf all rlie factors fnr himself. Here, illumined with a £(km1 select iu it of 
apt uuiilatlons from tourists and others* is a summary of the changing 
patterns of tourism and its impact on (he West, 

How dunging a story it is one does not realise until he reads this 
book. One tends to think of tourists as: sill of a type, coming Lo sec the 
same things, but this was not the case. Dr. Pomcroy makes clear that 
two or three generations ago die visitors scorned — and ihc natives were 
embarrassed by — the very things which became romantic bxd and ate 
now stellar auraatoruj; Indians, the Spanish background, the rugged 
ness of the frontier, the desert. As he phrases it, "ihc Spaniard, the 
American pioneer, and the Indian poined hands pusihumously" w at- 
tract and entertain the tourist, 

AflhriUiih the slnry £<*£i l)a<:k as far as the hireij-n visitors who Wctlt 

wesi with trappers and iradcrs in the 1S30*s, it effectively begtmr with 
the completion of she transcontinental railroad. Fares were not fovt in 
the early days, and it was the classes and not the masses who came West. 
They were potential! investors, and it was the Westerners' desire to stress 
the similarities io the East and Europe rather that) the differences, and 
to gloss over the weakness of the cultural side of life. The author point* 
out that as the frontier grew tamer in reality it £rew wilder m myth — 
chat in the early days of tourism the visitor was assured th.u the Wosi 
was nor really wild, whereas later he was assured that it really whs. 
It was the appeal of similarity, of course, which led to the creation in the 
Rockies and on the shores uf the Pacific of resorts which were trans- 
planted versions of those uf the eajt coast or the Continent, and where 
people went to be seen as much as to see. 
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From the wealthy tourist as a poienii.il investor the book takes us 
thtough the period of the prosperous tourist as a potential settler to thai 
u£ ihe tourist (rich or poor} as sightseer, tint neglecting the minor COS- 
rem of the Westerners as sightseers within their own province. Along 
ivjth these changes arc traced the varying ideas of what the visitor 
should see, and of his reactions to it. It was mental set as much as 
transportation difficulties, for instance, which made an early visitor ua 
tiit- \Wniiie say that everything worth seeing there could be seen from 
a cirri age in the flcw.ir of the valley. As the out of doors became more 
appreciated we find summarized for us the h mater-tourist, the health- 
seeking tourist or settler, and those who wanted to camp out. This last 
pastime was greatly enhanced in the period of the automobile, hue it 
£nc% Well hack, .ihhuU^h often the tourists— whether with pack tram 
or trailer— were "roughing it gently." 

All these phases or the tourist in the West, right up to Disneyland, 
are presented by Dr. Pomcroy in a book well-organized, well-docu- 
mented, and readable. As usual, Knopf hat done a good job of book- 
making,, and the reviewer did not notice even one typographical error 
tr> use at the customary find brickbat. 

Edwin H. CASPENTtiK, J*. 
Califarma HhtorUsti Society 

Spirit Gttn tfi the Weil, the Story uf Doc W. F, Carper, \iy RaYMhxp 
W, Thorp. (Glcndalc, California, The Arthur H, Clark Company, 
1957. 266 pp., $«, 50) 

tf we are to take this book seriously — an open question in this 
ttvic'Axt's mind — we iirc .i*k«l in believe ilur I Jv.it " C;irv« it .is .1 
marksman who rarely missed a target, whether a running hu/T.ilu, a 
riming ii.1t, ;i dime i.^ed imu rile air, m in abi.Lssin hiding lii die 
hr.Lnthei of a irec. Throughout America, across kuropc, and around the 
world, he traveled in a shnwer of shuttered clay pigenns and glass balls, 
perforated coins, and dead pigeons of the feathered kind. No one could 
read the testimony without concluding that Carver was the hest marks 
man of his or any other era. The margin by which he held that title 
and the factual taxis of hid claim are another matter. 

The author explains that his thief source was Carver's scrapbook, 
now held iricammuniL-ado by a Mi. Nurdin. Author Thorp states that 
he has had free access 10 these sisicen volumes, "tn the exclusion of ajf 
other persons" and that "Mr. Nordin has sealed the scrapbookf from 
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public scrutiny ." So much for the historian s chance lo evaluate the evj- 
dence, Similarly privileged is Mr, Thorp j other resource f personal cor- 
respondence with Carver in hit declining yean. Admitted ty a eulogy 
of Carver, the account ha* the air of an autobiography, almost "as told 
lo Raymond W. Thorp." The very personal factor shows throughout, 
perhaps oowherc more strongly than in a sharp attack on the Buffalo 
IMH myth and on Mr. Cody's integrity. 

Abundant bibliographical and footnote citations rt t L j i>> newspaper 
accounts that arc presumably in the puhhe domain, but here we fate the 
question of journalistic reliability in ihe seventies and eighties, when 
sensationalism glittered on every newspaper page. Without citations 
are a variety of incidental statements: the Indians left their old squaws 
out on the prairie to die; ducks, Ay at the r:ite of 120 miles per hour; and 
the electric light was invented by j man named Walter Hague. 

Carver s organization of the early Wild West Shows is uf more last- 
ing interest and importance than his gun-handling, hut it is the shooting 
that will impress the reader most powerfully. Probably the point is not 
whether he did break all those glass balls, hitting them with single rifle 
slugs while others missed them with handful* of hirdshot. To the gen- 
eral reader and historian a more significant item is the high public 
Interest in the sport during those years, and the prominence of organised 
shutting on the natkjn.il and world scene. In contrast, today^ profes- 
sional exhibitions, championship matches, and amateur pltnking make 
shooting se=m a lost an. _ ,„ 

Si hM.h \ it. I ><.■■ lir.N 

Western Mvnlvw Cuttrge vj Education 

Roundup z A Ncbfiii^a Raider, f'.diicd by Vino Faulk mm. (Lin- 
coln, University of Nebraska Press. 1957, sv + AH pp.. S5.00) 

The fifteenth anniversary of the University of Nebraska Press is 
ustd as the occasion to introduce the Press lo a new reading public by 
producing a hook with a wider reader appeal rather than a book of a 
technical nature which would he more characteristic of a university 
press, For this purpose, Emily Scliosshcrger, editor of [be Press, writes 
that it itemed altogether appropriate thai ihc hook should be, "a selec- 
tion of the best and most illuminating writing about the stair and its 
people— a book designed primarily for reading pleasure, intended to be 
entertaining rather than exhaustive." 
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This then it the purpose of the book. Miss Schossber^er could 
well have added another hit of information to her note ex plaining the 
UlmjL By .ilmmt any hook making standard this volume should have 
hct-n priced (mm S?,50 In f 10.00. In design, printing and binding it fits 
in this price range. In ;i real sense the University of Nebraska I'ress 
has subsidized its reading public on this volume in its desire to get: its 
works in i he hands of a wider reading public, and in a laudable and suc- 
cessful ciTori iu coSlrct and prevent selections of the best writing alxmt 
ihe state tli.n it represent! in j single attractive package, 

The selections in the bonk cover a considerable period of time, and 
a variety of contributors. Nebraska's best known authors are repre- 
sented with selections from writers like Willa. Cither, Man Safidoz, 
and fckss Slrectcr Aldrich. A sampling of |jrominent literary figure* 
writing about Nebraska brings selections from Mark Twain and Rod- 
v.inl Kjplini!. Some ol the in-uu IcflfUvn "[Hers <■; ihr prrs. ni in.-Iml ■ 
Walter Prescott Webb, fohn Cumber, and Lucius Ikehc. An obvious 
.wleeiioii, and ohnovious after a recent widely publicized New York 
party, was from Jules Verne's Around the World in Eighty D»yt* 

The bulk of the material in the book is from Nehraskans writing 
for an essentially Nebraska public, newspaper features, State Historical 
Society publications, and The Prairie Schuoner, and these furnish die 
best material in the book- My favorite selection is "Nebraska Not in the 
Guidebook" from a recent Prairie SritGitrtrr, There is atsu j. j;Otjd sclcC- 
Lion of articles about Nebraska that have appeared in national maga- 
zines. 

The bonk is well put together. Not the least of its excellence is 
die cine and skill wiih which selections were made U>r the quotations 
and abridgements that are used (o afford continuity and explanation of 
the different selections, Miss Faulkner is to be congratulated on her 
happy choices in this regard. They serve to make the book a meaning- 
ful collection rather than a miscellany with little reason for being 
hmught together iu a single volume. 

The variety of materials used is broad, the quality of the individual 
pieces is high, the book is a handsome volume, |i is not a guidebook or 
a comprehensive study of Nebraska in any sense, but it is an CKcellenl 
interpretation of the state through, the selection of a variety of writings 
al«iU( it, 

W. D. AtSCHMCHEH 

Nrbraffy State Hisioricvl .Witty 
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industrial Detftrlop/nrni iu Uirtteh County. Uiuii. (Prepared by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Vernal, Utah, in co-operatinr, with the 
Utah Cummittccnn Industrial and Employment Planning [Ifl^, 
25 pp.,, + index) 

The compilers of this worthwhile little bonk explain in the Kore- 
word that lit this time when industrial development is at a zenith and 
expansion Lin J decentralization are of prime concern, suitable areas for 
plant sires arc sought. Here in Venial, Utah, is an area suitable ff»r in- 
dustrial expansion. Here is a "friendly town, in a friendly slate 11 with 
many neural resources. Upon ihe completion of the Upper Colorado 
Rivrr Sturajje Prrtjeet there will he water and power in abundance for 
ii j. Snsiri.il and agricultural uses. The v.im resources of phosphate, 
asphalt, oil ihalc, timber, and new lands can he developed- Uintah 
County will at lass coinr mm her nivn. The subjects covered in the 
various chapters are; history, nrm-met.il lie minerals, metallic minerals, 
agriculture, labor force, industrial site*, water, elect rie power, natur.il 
gas, transportation, market area, taxes, climate, community facilities, 
and rccfea'""i- 

The hook is lithographed and contains numerous illustrations, plus 
a water analysis chart and a climatoln^ictl summary. 

Buc^sfrot and Ulan^et Days. By Thomas Henry Tibbles. fNcw York, 
Doublcdiy and Company, 1957. 336 pp., 34.50) 

"In Bieeding Kansas in I85fi, a young abolition 1st soldier named 
Thomas Henry Tibbies was captured hy the pro-slavery Harder Ruffians 
and sentenced to dcarh hy hanging. He was nor yet sixteen . . . 

"Half a century later, hy then the editor of a well-known newt|iapef 
arid a nriicd authority fht (lie American Indians, Tibbies set oWn his 
memoirs of the years between." The years were full and exciting and 
the tale unfolded in this book ranges from glimpses of life as a guest 
of a friendly Omaha Indian tribe to experiences in Indian wars and 
buffalo hunting, ft pictures the scope of Indian life with understanding 
and acceptance. After his years b^nt ^'L■3 1 1 1 1 litr Indians, Tibbies returned 
to civilization. He went to college, became a preacher, and married 
Yosette (Bright Eyes), the daughter of the half-white chief of the 
Omahsis, Iron Eye La Flesche. Bright Eyes had acquired a good educa- 
tion and the ability to speak and write for her people, Together Tibbies 
and his wife made long tours, at humc and abroad, writing and speak- 
ing for Indian justice. As a correspondent for the Omaha Herdd. he 
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was fcnr to Pine Ridge, South Dakota, during the ghost dancing and 
the surrender and massacre of Big Foot. He describes the terrible battle 
of Wounded Knee, last of the great Indian fight*- Tibbies met and 
talked with Sitting Bull, who asked him to make it clearly understood 
that he was the last Indian to give up his gun. 

Thii story has been recently serialized and printed in a popular 
[ii:i);.izi[ic> 

Wovafa. The Indian Messiah, Hy P.vt'L Hail^y. Great West and Indian 
Scries X. (Los Angeles, Western lore Press, 1957, xi + 223 pp., 

"America's dealings with its Indian population stand as an indict- 
ment. The record of its drivings, its bloody extermination, its land theft, 
and iu treaty repudiation, is no happy thing to examine. This blot upon 
our honor as a nation seems never In fade with time. And il is almost 
incredible that the £m,i] crowning infamy of the white man against his 
red brother — the massacre which broke ihc back and heart of the 
American Indian, wiped away the final vestige of his collective dignity, 
and sent the last of the great chiefs, Sitting Bull, to the grave— came 
about through the blundering misunderstanding of a nationwide reli- 
gious revival whose lusic tenets were closely akin to those of Jesus of 
Na?„ireth. 1n So reads [he first paragraph of Paul Hadey's interesting 
book. 

Wovok.i, the Nevada P.>iute Indian who spent several years of bis 
life living and working among white men, taught a doctrine of peace- 
ful acceptance of the white man's ways. The Indian Messiah claimed 
to have a direct revehitirm from heaven in behalf of die defeated and 
defrauded American Indian. The siury of i he tihost Dance religion, 
its spread in [he various Indian tribes, and the white man's bloody cam- 
paign tn dearny it, makes fascinating and inform.", i ve reading 

f'ivneer Years in the Blac^ Hitis, Hy RitHiHD B, Hughes. Edited by 
Agnes Wright Spring, (tllendale, California. Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1 957, 366 pp.. Si 0.00) 

Richard B. Hughes went to the Black Hills in L876 to search for 
guld. In order to support himself in his prospecting, he worked on 
Dead wood s Weekly Pioneer .is a reporter. During the years 1876-77, 
he kept a daily journal. More than half a century later the journal! 
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became the basis fur bis reminiscences, Pioneer Yean in the Biac% HiWfc 
The account covers a wide range; Indians: the beginnings and rfevelop- 
nient of Dead wood, Custer, Rapid City, and or her Hills" towns; the 
problems of travel, supplies, the outlaw element, swindles, and per- 
sonalities in mining boom areas; prospecting; military expeditions 
against the Indians; the battle of Wounded Knee; frontier law enforce- 
ment and provisional government; and Hughes's own part in develop- 
ing the resources and civilization of the Black HUk 

Cuniem|iorary photographs, an appendix t Hughes's day-to-day diary 
for the year 1876, and an adequate index arc included. In addition the 
publishers have maintained ihcir Usual high standards in the book- 
making art. 

fim Bee^tuousth, Crouf Chief. By Olive Burt, (New York, Julian 
Mesjncr, Inc., 1957, 192 pp„ il.9>) 

Olive Run has chusen an ejteiting western character for her fifth 
hiog i jpliy. Alilujtivjh i ln^ ls primarily ,i youth book, in n M-v Bw 
brings her central character into focus against the vigorous and turbu- 
lent pioneering period of his time. Jim Reekwourth was born in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1798, the son of a white father and Negro 
mother. He became a trapper .md trader. JfoiMttb rider and hntfaL 
hunter, and guide for emigrant trains. Through a practical joke, made 
logical by his, bronze sVin coloring, the Crow Indians were led to believe 
that Jim was a long-lost member of their tribe. They kidnapped bun 
and honored him as the chief's son. He lived umoni; the Crows (or 
several years and eventually was made Chief. However, after twelve 
years he rejoined his mountain men friends, blazed a trail over the 
Sierra, which became known as Benkwounh Pass, and founded the 
town of Pueblo, Colorado. As wuh her other bonks. Mrs. Hnn lias 
indexed this one. which increases in worth for the historically minded. 

The Age p/ Slcum; A Clank Album a[ Amcrmm Raiironthng. Hy 

Lucjl-s Dmbe and ChaHUs Outon* (New York. Rinehart and Co., 
IV57) 

Arizona : The J f jist Frontier. By Josf.ph Mim.t.i. (New Ynrk, Hastings 
House, 1956) 

A Bayers Dozen: Thirteen Unusual Amerieaai. By Russill B, NtEh 
(Last Lansing Michigan State University Press, 1956) 
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The Best in iht Wtii. By Thqmas B. Limum. (New Yofk, Hurhia 
Puhlk^siwns. 195?) 

T/ji 1 Cbrtttiltilian uW (jQVCrttmettt of Arizona, liv l>ON*tJi RoBtNitiV 

V\?s PaTTEN". (Second Edition, Phoenix, Sun Country Publidiin^ 
Co,, 1556) 

Directory of Southern Nevada Place Names. By Walter R. Averett. 
(Lis Vegas, the author, 1956) 

Flying Snateshacf. By Evtllvv Teal, (Caldwell, Idaho, The Cuxton 
Pr« Sl 1957) 

Gods, Sex, and Saints; The Mormon Story, By Geoxcl Bartholomew 
Araat^ii. (Rock Island, Illinois, Augustana Press, 1957) 

Guns on the Early Frontiers. By Carl P. Russell. (Berkeley and \m 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1957) 

Hiftorieal Album of Arizona Edited bv RicHaDP J. and ChaRLES G. 

Bowe. ([Los Angeles? J, 1957) 

A History of the Ancient South ttvst. By Harold S. Glauwin. (l s nrt- 
hnd. Wheelwright Co, 1957) 

The Indian Tipi. By Reginald and Gl.myi Laujhh. (Norman. Uni- 
versity of OkLihonu Press, 1957) 

Litci(y ?. By WitJ. Tom Cakpenttmu (Austin, Unircnitv «f Tests 
Press, 1957) 

The Magnificent Rube. The Ufe and Gaudy Times of Tex Ricfai, 
By QtoufiEi Samuels. (New York, MeGrnw-Hill Book Co, 1957) 

Massacre, The Tragedy at White River. By Marshall Ss*unft. (Bos^ 
wn. Little Brown & Co*, 1957) 

My Yesterdays. By Jons Park, Ldited hy Eox\ J, PmrLsEiv. (Sail Lake 
City, Granite Publishing Co., 1957) 
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The National Par\ Story in Pictures, By lun llle Stoay . ( W^hi ftgwn, 
i>,C, 1957) 

The North Amtritatt Dncrii By Y-vnvnn C. J abbes. (Stanftird, Stan- 
ford University Prc*5, 1957) 

Problems in Mormon Text, fly LaMak I'£T£ksen. (Suit L.ikc City, the 
author, 1957) 

Silver Pluttcr, A Portrait of tin. fohn Sdaefay. By Elliw Hekun. (Nfw 
York, Doubled:: y St Co., 1957) 

„"f Study of Navajo Symbolism. By Frajjc (. Newcomh, Stanley Fjsk- 
lek, and Marv C. Wheelwright. (Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Etbtwiogy Papers, VoL 32, No. 3. Cambridfc-e, Mass, 
Museum, 1956) 

Thts is the Wat, The Life Lore and Legend of the West, Edited by 
Robert Wiii HawAUi. (New York, N&w American Library, 1957) 

U Boom - Uranium an the Colorado Pfateatt, By Al Look, (Denver, 
Bell I'rcss, 1**56) 

You As\ed About the Naoa'pl (Revision of 1943 edition, Washington, 
U.S. Bureau of Indtnn Affairs, 1957?) 

Why * he North Star Stands Still and Other Indian Legends. By Wil- 
liam R. Pawwl (Englcwood Cliffs. New Jersey, I'rcnticc-Hall, 
liic, L95?) 

The World of the Dinosaurs. By David H. DuMtue. (Wnshin^tOBi T 
D.C.. Smithwraan liiiiituiiori, 1957) 



Eugene Houton, 'Great D;iy* oi the Overbnd Stage," American Herit- 
age, June, 1957 

Wallace St^neb. "Hisi»ry Comes to the Plains," ibid. 
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Marshall Smague, "The B[«xly End of Meckel Utopia," Octo- 
ber, 1957. 

C. M. Woou, F. E. SnrHiNs, D. D. Mulaik, and R. E Ciuhit, "An 
IttvcsngqMon of the Frequency of Consanguine"^ Marriages 
Among the Mormons and Their Relatives in the United Statu." 
American fattrnat aj Human Geneton, December, 1956. 

Adan E. Tunisia "Horticulture with Irrigation among the Great 
Basin Paiutc; An Example of Stimulus Diffusion and Cultural 
Survival," Anthropological Paper t. University of Utah, December, 
1956. 

J. FL CHALlAtrthtnF.. "Mate Wa^ for the Navajo," Arizona Highway t. 

August, 1957. 
Ed BluMuIk, "Hopi Harvest/' ibid. 
Fjhtha I.. Watson, "Navajo Rugi/' ibid. 

Vhmi Kuqd Huffman. "Li. Ifcale and the Camel Caravans Through 
Arizona," ibid., Octuber, 1957. 

Austin E Ftfe, "Folklore of Material Culture on the Rocky Mountain 
Frontier," TAe Arizona Quarterly, Summer. 1957. 

1\i>wam> 1 1. Sri***. "Worlds A part — Cultural Differences in she M<kJ- 
crn SiJUlhwest," ibiil., Autumn, 1957. 

E. A. HtwtTT, "Hi«i»ry of the Development of Pork City Dinner, 
Utak" Btdtctm of the Mivwfogiwt Society of Utah. 1956. 

Rhea H L Hurley, "Park City: The Past, Present and Future," ibid, 

C. W. LncKEHifc, "Stories of Park City as J Hear Them;' ibid. 

Lillian M. Lochceruie. "Rcmniisernccs of Park City," ibid. 

William M. McPiiee, "Early History uf Park City, Utah,* tbtd. 
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L£on Stanley, "Some Nocci <k\ ihc K:irh Hisinrv ul slir Park Cilv 

Charles L Camp, "Our Founder, Henry R L Wagner, Is Dcjd," CM- 
/flMf/u Historical Society Quarterly, March, 1957. 

Hlnrv J. Wem, "The Long Drive on the Hasting} CutUtf," ibid. 

J. N. Bowman, "Driving the List Spike," M<t.. June, 1*7. 

Joseph Lukktiiom, "Flag Hoisted at Gun Salute" [Fourth of July cele- 
bration A century agoj. Church New* [Drtfl-ef A/«w|, June 29. 
1957. 

"^itamn'ji Army Triggered Utah War.'" £fctf, July 20, 1957. 

W. T. Little, "The Royal Gur S c Railway War," The Denver Wc/S- 
emeri Monthly Roundup, June, 1957. 

"Hiram Martin Chittenden, 1858-1917," iW„ August, I '". 

Saul Bellow, "Ulinoii Journey," Holiday. September. 1957, 

Mf«*IS-I- D, Beal. "The Story erf the Utah Northern Railroad," 1'liW I 
jnd H, htaha YcitiT<i,s\s. Spring, Summer, 195a 

"Explorer j Dedicate tbc George Albert Smith Arch," Improvement Era, 
Ocrolwr, 1957, 

W(llaJU) Lues, "Silent City of Rocks" [Idaho, function on the Cali- 
fornia trail], ffcirf. 

William B. Smaht. ' Following ihe Pioneer Trail," 

Kenstttti S. Benmdk, "Pioneering — 100 Years Later," The Instructor, 
August, 1957, 

Leon-aw) J, Bates, "Fulfilling American Democracy: The Cmscrv.muii 
Movement, 190? to 1921," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
June, 1957. 
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Ftom C StioEMMttK, "Clay County [Missouri]," Missouri Historical 
Review, October, 1957. 

W, Ti^kewtime |acxson, "The Washhurn-Doaii Expedition of 1870," 
Montana t/ie Magazine oj Western History, juty, 1957 h 

. The Creation of Yellowstone National Park," ibid. 

S- WiNi^eo Smith, Zanc Grey," Mwwnt Echoes (Ohio HUwrkal 
Society}, August, 1957. 

"Blue Spruce, Pride of the Rockies [Stale Tree ol Colorado and Utah |," 
The National Geographic Magazine, October, 1957. 

Hazel IWlr 1>ektov. "Lincoln County's | Nevada] New Look," 
Mttstife Highways and Park,s. No. 1, 1957. 

Avkram y. Kbkpea, "Miltary Transportation in the South west, 1&48- 
\m t " New Mexico Historical Review, April, 1957. 

Max L. Moositead, "Spanish Transportation in the Southwest, 1540- 
1546," ibid. 

GsntKt, KuiiLEhr, "Kearny's Route from the Rio Grande to the Gila 
River," ibid., July, 1957. 

Richard Thujiman, "Mat Another Word" | story with Mormon hack- 
ground], The New Yorker, May 25 t 1957, 

L>oMAtD N. Wells nnd Mm* W. Wells, "The Oneida [Idaho) Toll 
Road Controversy, 1864-1880," Oregon Hitiorkai Quarterly, Ju«c, 
1957. 

KrciiAso C I, htiLii-HLv, "N.Lih.-inid Wyeth's Hon Hall," ibid,, Septem- 
ber, 1957. 

Lawrence Rahestraw, The West, States' Righis, and Conservation" 
(A Study of Sut Public Land Conferences), Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, July. 1957, 
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Paul E. Johnston. "Cjxion Printers, Ltd., Regional Publishers/' ibid. 

IttftU A. Smith, ■'Some Kirtland History," The Sainu' Herald, Septem- 
ber 30, 1957. 

"One Hundred Year* after the Mountain Meadows Massacre," ibtd.. 
October 7, 1957, 

Frank Bisiioi> Lammonx, "Operation Camel. An Experiment in Animal 
Transportation in Texas,, 1 357-1 ftSC" T^e Sowf/r/^rrrn HiJfcriViri 
Quarterly, July, 1*57. 

"The Weit is Earthquake Country,* Sunset, June, 1957. 

"Murmon Drnnmci ] Ernest Wilkinson and the B-Y-LJ.]." Trm^May 20, 
1957, 

Maktin Makfc^k, t .l tl.t: Kcclrxuinien | Mike Fink], 1 ' True 

West. August, 1957, 

RussELL Qlin.V "The Grc.it Diamond Hdjk," ibid. 

Nell Muhjuhcek, "Seven Cities of Sin and Silver," ibid, 

'The Lost Shecpherdcr Mine" (on Nevada-Idaho border] . 

ibid., October, 1957. 

VifcOtt Hi T-rov, "Terror in tht [Grand] Canyon," ibid. 

Oti* E. Young. "Trie Rise of the Cavalry in the Old West. 1 ' The West- 
erners Brand Bovk I Chicago], September, 1957, 

I W&we Allgk Williams, "The ArtUt andilie Buffalo," The Western- 
ers J New York Posse], No, 2, 1957. 

Edward N, Wrntwomh, "The Rale of the Dog in Indian Life," ibid. 

Frank H. Jonas, "The Art of Pufitkal Dynamiting." The Western 
Political Quarterly, June, 1957. 
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G. Homes Duuhim, L 'WJCHEr An Experiment In Interstate Co- 
operation jind Regional Planning," ibid., SepicmhefH 1957, 

Biu. Durham, "Sailor* of the Briny Shallows." Wcilsvays, AugusL, 1957. 

|f.vci RrjcKWcian MtiK^fp, "Tun Car in lo Standing R^fc Ij^in 
[ Utah ]„" ibi,t„ September. 1957. 

Rvth H. DtiDLtx. "Ward Lilies J Joshua tree* | of the Desert," tbtrf. 

Lawrence Clark Powell, "'Of Wcitcui Booki and Writers," ibid. 

WfcU*>* F. HtALft, "De;id Seas" [tircar Salt Uke|, ibid,, Oaober, 1W. 
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At Columbus Ohii! ( on Octcjl>cr 1057. the American Assris i. 

ftir State and Local History slaved one of the most jucccjsful programs 
in ihc history nf the organization. Several meetings were held jointly or 
concurrently with the Society of American Archivists, which had hcgun 
it* sessions on October 2, Jn a particularly pertinent t/aflm on "The 
Historical Society IS an Education Institution;' it was agreed that die 
historic j I society has lost its collusiveness and its oncoJme monopolistic 
position in historical work, and today is facing hitherto unknown chal- 
lenges in the fields of collecting, public education, and publication, and 
challenges from universities, libraries, radio and television, popular his- 
tory maga/jiits, coHt'>!fs, and i he untvcruly prrsws. It was suggested 
that the modem historic-d society make a deliberate tftirt to clarify its 
tibiectives, and called for grcaLcr M -operation kuvecn historical sodc- 
ties and (he history personnel uf the cuticles and universities In soke 
common educational problems, 

The Rocky Mountain Hegion again JUaincd iU share uf honor* in 
ihe Awards of Merit program. Director Morrensen. who has served i 
several years as chairman of the Mountain States. Wtt pleased to have 
had a part in the select ton of the worthy Award winners and proud of 
the accomplishment of the workers of the West. 

Colorado WOl particularly outstanding in historical effort this past 
year, and consequently received a "1 inn's iharc" uf me honors. Citations 
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and engraved Awnrds have been presented to: James Grafton Rogers 
mil lli;- Si ;r ] |.,|., n , ,.| SiKtfty ,i[ 1 ". .!, .nidi .. "rvr lhcil ronccplion .unl 
development cii the highly popular Gold Rush l^cnirnntal public lec- 
tures series"; ii> Robert L. Perk in, "For his excellent reviews of western 
Ijooks En hi* Sunday column in (he Roc{v Mountain News, 'One Man's 
Pega$Us' *S to the Slar-journal, Pueblo, Colorado, a daily newspaper in 
a 60 mm unity under 300,000 population, "For its column 'Colorful Colo- 
rado" whiten by Ralph C. Taylor"; and 10 the Industrial Federal Sav- 
Irigsi Association, Denver, Colorado, "For inaugurating and sponsoring, 
through the Roe^y MotmlMm \W*,a Contest for Historical Matemli." 

Two books by western authors in. the serious history held were 
given Awards: When Grass was King, an outstanding and invaluable 
study of the cattle [iidii.siiv .and the open range days, principally In 
Cok**dc, Wyoming, Montana, the Dakota*, arid N=w Mexico, by 
Maurice Frinlt> W. Turrcntinc Jackson, and Agnes Wright Spring; and 
The Sagebrttsft Saga, by Lester W. Mills, a history of Elko County, 
Nevada, and the only authentic book on Nevada History to be written 
in twemy years, 

In the held of popular history, The Ghost Towns of W yarning, 
by Mary Lou Pence and Lola M. Homsher, a book rich in historical 
tore and the special frontier that was Wyoming, was given an Award of 
Merit. 

On Friday and Saturday, November % and 9, 1957. the fail meetings 
of the Unh Academy of Sciences. Arts, and Letters were held at the 
Union Building of the Utah State University, Logan, Utah. On Friday, 
Richard D. Poll, Chairman of the History Section, presided and the fol- 
lowing paper* were presented; "The Mormon Economy and the Panic 
of IH*7." K. Kent Fielding; "Fremont and Columbus: A Study ;n 
Parallels," C. Gregory Crampton; "Some Aspects of Joseph Smith's 
Concept of the Political Kingdom of Cod," Hyrum L, And rim; "Brig- 
ham Young 1 ? Ideas on tlie Best Form of Government." J. Keith Mel- 
ville; "The Discovery of Glen Canyon; The Escalantc Expedition;' 
David F, Miller. On Saturday i m n ri ing S, George Ellsworth was chair- 
man of the joint meeting of the History nnd Social Sciences Section. 
The symposium: "Governments in Territorial Utah," and papers 
thereto included: "The Council of Fifty a fad the State of Dcscret/ 1 
James R. Clark; 'Carpet -bag Rule — The Federal Officials.;' Evercti L. 
Cooky ► It wis regrettable that lime ran out and Leonard J, Amngton 
was unable to present "The School of the Prophets" However, he 
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pre ringed to present his paper at a future meeting of the Academy, 
It was felt by all that the fiftieth anniversary program of the Utah 
Academy cif Sciences, Arts, and Letts rs was a most successful affair. 

The Cache Valley chapter of the Utah State Historic*! Society held 
its first meeting of the year at the Oldham Memorial Building in Logan 
on Wednesday evening, September 25, 1957. Dr. Leonard J. ArringtOfs 
was the speaker, a tid he chose as his topic "The Utah War," Dr, . Arring- 
tnn has returned to Utah State University after □ year's sabbatical leave 
at the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, where he was wort- 
ing on his forthcoming book on the economic history of the Great Basin 
reginn. The Cache Valley chapter is making a concerted drive to in- 
crease membership and simulate interest in writing local histories, 
reports Dr, Joel E, Ricks, president. 

Board member Charles K. Mb bey has published recently a book of 
great charm, September Sunflowers* The book comprises about 124 
writings by Mr. Mabey, About twenty of them are brief addresses given 
by Governor Mabey on ware occasions, and are typical of his fine oratori- 
cal style through a half cenlury of activity in public life. A hundred 
or so of the writings arc poems composed over the years, the inspiration 
for which arose uut of the varied experiences nf a rich life. Headers will 
bud this houfc a delightful and inspiring volume. 

The Utah Library Association held their annual convention meet- 
ings in the rooms of the Society at 603 Last South Temple, on Friday, 
October II, 1957, 

Two xi&tcr historical societies oi the West have started publishing 
a magazine on a quarterly basis. The Jdaho Historical Society, Boise, 
Idaho, has published spring and summer issues of Idaho Yesterday/; 
and Nevada State Historical Society, Reno, Nevada, recently published 
the first issue of The Hiamdm Historical Society Quarterly, fkst wishes 
for success are extended. 

Robert Glass Clcland, distinguished California historian, died in 
September, after an extended illness, It will be remembered thai 
he wis co-editor with Juanila Rrrjoks of A Mormon Chronicle: Thr 
Diaries of fohn D, Let. fflS-im which won an Award of Merit in the 
field of biography far 
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Mr. C. Cvnvith Wagner oi Si. Luuis, Misnjuri.dtcd tat August 11, 
1«7. Mr, Wagner was a valued friend and supporter of the Society, 
Over the years he contributed much valuable historical material to the 
library collections, the recently published Hascall letters in Volume 
XXV (\957) being among diem. 

The Sociciy wishes tu dunk the fallowing tat their gifts to the 
library: Luetic Francke. Hubert Inwnt. Ralph Hansen, D. G. Dix, 
Joseph Blackburn. Arizona Development Itoard, Utah Stale Industn.nl 
Com miss ion, Stanley 5, Ivins, Sharp M, La ran, Charles R. Mabey, 
Cm. Hutner Durham, Hr reviling Arms Company, Wayne Stout, Jacob 
Bejnerman, Sntc Hisiurieal Society of Iowa, Ntw-Yort: Historical 
Society, Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr, t Hugh F O Kei] t Frank H. lunas, 
Illinois Slate Hisiorkal Stsicty, Ouida Nuhn Blanthorn, Everett L. 
Cbolcy, Indiana State Library, California Historical Society, and LaMar 
[ J ( fcrsen. 
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, oomiumwir Hit Society wai or- 
pulied t-urariaJ ly ro col! tit, diucrniiutc am) 
p/Eiefnc important milerial pertains nm |g Uw 
kliiory of ike itutc To effect thi* end, (xwtri- 
huuoni *f minuK-ripii nc lariiriwd, mjcli a* 
old diuia, jtwiudj Tettetj, and other wrihnjjt 
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pf tif ni-d<y wriitn on my plum of ewLy Uial 
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CunttfuVtlti^lll (of the c**nj:deTa.tinll of the Fub- 
IkjibiiQi CoHSJTlitKev and. coire rpoJI J cite cdac- 
tng dicrctjOi thnuld be addrraaed eo the: Editor* 
Uuk State KtFroridl S°deTy, WJ Eu.i South 
Tcmptc. SiitUfce City 2. Utih. 
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